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A Programme for Family Security 


in Sweden 
by 


Alva MyrRDAL 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1934, in view of the alarming prospect of a rapidly declining 
population, the Swedish Parliament asked the Government to 
appoint a committee of experts to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation into the population problems of Sweden and to put forward 
such proposals for practical measures as this investigation showed 
to be expedient. The Population Commission which was accord- 
ingly set up in May 1935 issued a large number of reports. Its 
final report is dated 18 December 1938. 


The following article briefly surveys the work of the Commis- 
sion, its recommendations, and the action in the field of social 
policy which has so far been taken on the basis of these recom- 
mendations, aiming at safeguarding the population from the 
qualitative as well as the quantitative point of view. 

The writer of this article, in collaboration with her husband 
—the well-known Swedish economist Professor Gunnar Myrdal, 
of Stockholm University—published in 1934 a book on the “ Crisis 
in the Population Question” (Kris i befolkningsfragan), which 
has been described as “ starting the new era in population policy ” 
in Sweden. She has also been closely associated with the work of 
the Population Commission, as a member of one of its sub-com- 
mittees and also as principal secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Women’s Work, the proceedings of which, also completed in 
1938, necessarily involved collaboration with the Population 
Commission. 
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IDELY different experiments in population policy have 
been tried in Europe since the war of 1914-1918. Those 
of the Soviet Union and the totalitarian countries have dominated 
the field of interest. Recently, however, Sweden has set about 
the task of formulating a democratic population policy. This 
is not due to any desire for ideological competition. It so 
happened that the population problem assumed calamitous 
proportions in this period, and the different forms of govern- 
ment have given their answers to it in typically divergent ways. 
The mere fact that Sweden has managed to enunciate a 
democratic population policy side by side with those of the 
Communist and the Fascist States has been found worthy of 
note, however, especially in view of the fact that it was necessary 
to break away completely from the traditional opinions on the 
subject of population, which, until the winter of 1934, prevailed 
in Sweden as in many other countries. Since about the eighties, 
views on population in Sweden have been divided into two 
characteristic groups : the conservative and the reformist. The 
conservatives were traditionally interested in maintaining or 
rather increasing the size of the population, seeking to achieve 
this end primarily by curtailing the spread of birth control. 
More often than not, they were also adverse to honesty in sexual 
matters. The other, Neo-Malthusian, group was reformist as 
far as private family regulation through birth control was 
concerned, and negative as to total population trend. In fact, 
this group usually idealised the social and economic effects 
of population decrease. 

The new population programme of Sweden may be described 
as a constructive synthesis of parts of both views. It whole- 
heartedly accepts Neo-Malthusianism by sanctioning rational 
birth control, and at the same time endorses the positive interest 
in population of the conservative group, though only in so far 
as the prevention of a cumulative decline is concerned. This 
decline is to be checked, not by keeping people in ignorance of 
birth control, and not by letting the poorer classes carry the 
main burden of regeneration, but by educational and social 
measures aimed at stimulating voluntary parenthood. A new 
and realistic importance is thus added to the programme by the 
consideration of population measures chiefly from the point of 
view of the interests of the masses, and by the desire to improve 
the quality of the population through providing better social 
conditions for families with children. 
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The terms of reference and the work of the Population 
Commission followed these general lines. The Commission was 
appointed by the Government in May 1935 at the request of 
Parliament and included representatives of different political 
parties and experts in economics, statistics, medecine, and 
genetics. The Commission completed its work at the end of 
1938, having published seventeen reports covering practically 
all the branches of social legislation which affect the family. * 
In reading this article, it should be remembered that Sweden 
is not unique, but—at least as far as the general trend of directed 
social change is concerned—representative of all the Scan- 
dinavian democracies ; Denmark and Finland have set similar 
Population Commissions to work. 


THE PROBLEM OF DECLINING POPULATION 


The new problem faced is clearly one of declining population. 
So forcefully had the recent propaganda of the Neo-Malthusian 
group stressed the dangers of “ overpopulation ”, and so com- 
monly had statisticians and economists fallen into the habit of 
describing the demographic effects of the decline in fertility in 
the euphemistic terms of approaching “ stabilisation’’, that it 
has taken some years of education to bring the general public 
to acknowledge the fact that no increase, and not even constancy, 
but a rapid decline in the stock of population is facing European 
countries to-day. The focal point of interest in the qualitative 
aspect of the population problem was also new, in that pre- 
ponderant importance was attached not to biological deteriora- 
tion but to the neglected possibilities of raising quality by 
improving environment. 

The Swedish birth rate began to fall in the eighties and has 
shown a more conspicuous drop since 1910. The replacement 
limit was passed in 1925, when the net reproductivity fell 
below 1,000. During the 1930’s different calculations have 
produced slightly different measures of reproductivity. For 
1933 and 1984 the: figures publised by the Central Statistical 
Office were 706 and 708. The calculation of these figures was 
based on mortality tables for 1920-1980, and the figures were 
later corrected when mortality data for 1980-1935 were avail- 
able. Net reproductivity for 1938 was then estimated at 729, 
for 1984 at 726, and for 1985 at 728. Preliminary calculations 


? A complete list of the Commission’s reports is given at the end of this article. 
References in the footnotes are to the reports as numbered in that list. 
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on the same mortality basis give the figures for 1936 and 1937 
as 789 and 745. All these figures indicate a loss of about a quarter 
of the population stock in each generation—a rate of change 
which is likely to produce tremendous effects on the whole 
economic and social structure. 

Many forecasts of the future size of the population have been 
published. None of them, however, may be cited as giving any 
very definite answer in quantitative terms. Some have been 
stated in alternative form in order to overcome the difficulty 
of selecting relevant assumptions about future changes in the 
birth rate. Thus, the most recent forecast by Professor Sven 
Wicksell, of the University of Lund, takes into account different 
possibilities in the form of four different hypotheses of fertility 
and nuptiality. The resulting curve for population totals during 
the coming decades is reproduced in the figure below. * 


i 


1900 1910 1920 
These different hypotheses are characterised by the follow- 
ing assumptions : 
Hypothesis I: Fertility among married and unmarried 
women combined is extrapolated from the previous trend as 


Report XVI. 
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first continuing to fall, though at a decreasing rate, and then 
finally reaching stabilisation on a lower level. 


Hypothesis II:. Fertility among married and unmarried 
women respectively is assumed to remain the same as in the 
year 1933, while the nuptiality rate from 1936 onward is stabil- 
ised at the level of 1901-1910. 


Hypothesis III: Fertility is assumed to be the same as in 
hypothesis II, while from 1936 nuptiality is stabilised at a 
level raised to-125 per cent. of that of hypothesis IT. 


Hypothesis IV: Marital fertility is assumed to be the same 
as in hypothesis II, but extra-marital fertility is assumed to 
decline at a uniform rate to 50 per cent. in 1956, and nuptiality 
is stabilised from 1936 onward at 150 per cent. of the earlier 
level. 

In all cases the mortality rate in different age groups is 
assumed to remain the same as the actual rate in 1933. 

Although these hypotheses, with the exception of No. I, 
are quite optimistic, the total population will decline in all 
cases, as is shown in the figure. On hypothesis I the actual 
decline starts between 1940 and 1945; on hypothesis IV not 
before 1955-1960. The calculations are not carried beyond 
1985 ; all curves are at that point tending towards continued 
decline, though with different rapidity. According to the first 
hypothesis, the depletion of the population would be precipitous; 
the net reproduction rate towards which it tends would be only 
58 per cent. of that required to replace the population. The 
net reproduction rate characteristic of hypothesis IV would 
be 82. 

It should be stressed, however, that the primary concern in 
Swedish discussions has not been the anticipation of a smaller total 
population as such. The present anxiety is focused not on the 
size of the Swedish people but on the process of incessant 
decline. It has finally become apparent even to those with little 
technical knowledge of demographic questions that the popula- 
tion problem is not—as was believed throughout the Neo- 
Malthusian era—that of reduction to a stationary condition 
on a higher or lower level, but that of a cumulative self-per- 
petuating decline, in which the population progressively 
liquidates itself. 

As the present birth rate of Sweden falls about 40 per cent. 
short of maintaining any size of population constant, it has 
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been considered futile to regard any given stationary size as 
desirable or undesirable. If constancy of population could be 
achieved, there is reason to suppose that Sweden could adjust 
itself to various magnitudes of population. In a country with 
plenty of natural resources the quantity of population cannot 
in itself, within relevant limits, be perceived to have any 
important effects on the general welfare or the standard of 
living of the people. Therefore no calculations of optimum size 
have been attempted. The crucial factors of population are 
direction and rate of change rather than optimum size. These 
dynamic factors have been emphasised both in the investiga- 
tions of the probable effects of different possibilities of popula- 
tion development and in the attempts to formulate a policy. 

Effects involved in the dynamics of continuous decline had 
first to be analysed and evaluated. The most tangible of these 
effects is the change in the age structure of the population—a 
gradual increase in the proportions of the older age groups. 
The extent of this change may be illustrated by reverting to 
Professor Wicksell’s forecast. 

In considering these proportions it is important to bear 
in mind that in 1935 the changes in age structure corresponding 
to the decline of fertility had already begun. Figures for 1910 
are included in order to indicate the gradual movement of the 
centre of gravity from youth to old age. 


AGE STRUCTURE OF THE SWEDISH PEOPLE 


Actual percentages Forecast percentages 


Age group 1985 1985 
1910 1935 (hypothesis 1) (hypothesis IV) 


50-65 
18 


65 and over 


The economic, social and psychological effects of such an 
aging of society must be considerable. 

Even apart from the changes in age structure, however, a 
decline in population has hampering effects on economic progress, 


| 
| 20-35 22 26 16 19 
| 35-50 | 16 20 20 21 
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employment, and general welfare; these effects are due to 
influences on the relative volume and direction of consumption, 
production, and particularly investment.' It may once more 
be stressed that these features of an economy in contraction 
are not primarily related to quantity of population but to rate 
of change, not to “ underpopulation ”’ but to the dynamics of 
decline. The “ optimum population ”’ theory has no place for 
these dynamic effects, and is therefore, in an industrial society, 
a misleading statement of the economic aspects of the popula- 
tion problem. 

The Swedish population policy had to have a quantitative 
goal determined by reference to these considerations of effects 
as a rational basis, and with due regard to the prevalent social 
values of the people. This desideratum has been formulated as 
the attainment, if possible, of the replacement level, and at 
least retardation of the rapid decline in population. No increase 
above reproductive equilibrium has been thought desirable or 
even possible. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A CONSTANT POPULATION 


When this abstract goal is translated into actual demands 

in the matter of child-bearing, its conflict with the private 
interests of individual parents and generally accepted family 
patterns immediately springs to the foreground. A dilemma 
between public and private interests is created and has to be 
_faced ; the democratic structure of Swedish society, its rational- 
istic bent, and its reliance on free discussion, would prevent 
any attempt to conceal this conflict. 

The number of children born annually would have to in- 
crease from about 90,000 to 120,000 in order to maintain the 
population at a constant size in the long run. This in itself 
must seem a rather unconscionable demand on individual 
families, since many children even now suffer from the inade- 
quacy of family income. It appears still more so in view of the 
admitted fact that even the present number must include 
many undesired children, who would not be born if birth control 
were democratically available. 

About one in every seven children in Sweden is born out of 
wedlock. Although non-registration of a number of common-law 
marriages or other permanent liaisons accounts for a certain 


1 G. Myrpat and S. WicKSELL in report VIII. 
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amount of this illegitimate parenthood, it is probably justifiable 
to assume that most of these children are undesired. Many 
unplanned children are also born to married parents, as is 
indicated by the fact that of all legitimate children about one 
in seven is born within the first eight months of marriage. ? 
In many of these cases marriage was undoubtedly intended, 
but in some it must have been caused or at least precipitated by 
an unintentional pregnancy. 

Another factor pointing to a greater reduction of fertility 
than optimistic forecasts have taken into consideration is the 
continued existence of very large differences between regional 
and social groups. If average marital fertility is taken as a 
norm, variations between 48 per cent. and 149 per cent. are 
found in different towns, and between 67 per cent. and 282 
per cent. in different rural districts.* A similar range of dif- 
ferentiation is found in occupational and economic groups, 
higher figures generally being connected with less favourable 
conditions. In Stockholm, where birth control is comparatively 
stabilised in most social groups, and where, except among the 
working class, a positive correlation prevails between income 
and fertility, a net marital reproductivity of only 38 per cent. of 
that necessary for replacement was calculated for 1930-31. 

These circumstances taken together indicate how unreliable 
the source of future generations will be when families tend to 
be planned rationally. 

It is theoretically possible to measure the number of children 
required for a constant population in terms of different family 
sizes and so to provide a norm with which the share of individual 
families in the reproduction of the people may be compared. 
When the required distribution of children among married 
couples is not taken merely as an indiscriminate average for 
all marriages, but allows for varying degrees of sterility in a 
certain number of them, this becomes one of the most interesting 
problems of constructive population analysis. 

Such a study was made under the auspices of the Population 
Commission. The distribution of family size in the first phases 


1 The illegitimacy rate was 12.98 per cent. in 1936, 13.86 per cent. in 1935, 
14.45 per cent. in 1934, 15.49 per cent. in 1933, 15.96 per cent. in 1932, and 16.31 
per cent. in 1931. 

2 The average was 15.7 per cent. for the years 1926-1930. Figures for first-born 
children only are not available. 


2 Report XVI. 
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of family regulation had given a well-known picture in which 
oversized and underprivileged families accounted for a dis- 
proportionately large share of total reproduction. Some enlight- 
ening statistics may be compiled from this transitional era. 
A percentage calculation of the actual distribution of families 
according to size in 1980, counting all cases where the wife was 
living and the marriage “ completed ” (the wife being between 
45 and 50 years of age), shows the marks of this closed era of 
rapidly changing family patterns. More than 50 per cent. of 
the families were childless or did not have more than two 
children, but almost 15 per cent. had seven or more children. 
The figures are given in full in the following table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN BY SIZE 
OF FAMILIES 


Number of children 


per family Percentage of all families Percentage of all children 


16.5 
16.5 50.1 
17.1 


13.3 

228 
7.4 

61 13.5 
4.9 
3.6 
2.5 
and over 2.6 


13.6 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 


100.0 100.0 


A similar calculation for 1940, or a later date at which the 
marriages of the thirties are completed, will show a different 
picture. It should be noted, however, that even a relatively 
small number of large families will include a comparatively 
large proportion of all children. 

In order to achieve a theoretical determination of what a 
more even distribution would imply, assumptions had to be 
made concerning the frequency of sterility. The Swedish 
reports estimated a total physiological sterility of about 10 per 
cent. among all women, about 7.5 per cent. after one child, and 
5 per cent. after two children. Allowing some margin for child- 
lessness from other causes than sterility, it was schematically 
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postulated that 15 per cent. of all married couples might have 
no children, 10 per cent. only one child, and 10 per cent. only 
two children. It could then be concluded—nuptiality remain- 
ing constant, and some decrease of extra-marital fertility being 
allowed for—that the remaining 65 per cent. must average 
more than three children in order that total fertility should 
reach the replacement level.!_ The childless marriages and those 
with only one or two children thus have to be brought down 
to about one-third of the total, the majority of non-sterile 
families must produce four children, and some few families must 
have five. That is the rationalised scheme of desired family 
distribution in Sweden, and it forms a part of the objective 
of the population policy defined above. Its main characteristic 
is the heaping of frequencies around a high average of three 
or four children, avoiding as far as possible the evils of too 
small or too large a family. 


S1zE oF FAMILY AND STANDARD OF LIVING 


This ideal of obtaining more medium-sized families was, 
however, a challenge to a democracy where birth control had 
to be taken for granted and where the rearing of children at 
undesirably low levels of hygiene and culture could not be 
endorsed. 

Studies were directed towards the relation between size of 
family and standard of living. The most vital question was not the 
“ general’’ standard of living in different occupational and income 
classes—an abstraction which has too frequently fossilised the 
discussions of recent years—but the standard of living as a 
function of both family type and income. More concretely 
stated the problem was this : how much is the cost of maintain- 
ing the standard increased, or rather the standard lowered, 
upon the arrival of each new child? This question not only 
corresponds to the economic motive for family limitation ; it 
also brings to the forefront the fact that in the most numerous 
social classes a normal and desirable family size endangers the 
health and welfare of the children. 

It may have been known earlier in a vague way, but it has 
rarely been so evident as in the new studies of the standard 
of living in Sweden—the data being computed to show budgetary 


1 C. E. QueNsEL in report VIII. 
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changes following family changes—that in an industrial society 
children tend to become the greatest cause of poverty of indi- 
vidual families, instead of being an economic asset as they were 
in the old agricultural economy. The result is disastrous— 
either for the birth of children or for the welfare of children born. 
When general hygienic and cultural standards are being en- 
hanced, the differential cost of children will also be increased 
and the economic motive for family limitation strengthened. 

Here is revealed one of the most interesting and explosive 
paradoxes of modern systems of industrial economy. Unpro- 
ductive ages are on the whole not included in the system of 
human maintenance based on capitalistic remuneration accord- 
ing to production. The unproductive period at the end of the 
life span has, in most of the industrial nations, begun to be 
covered by special economic devices. But children simply fall 
into the empty and widening gap between supporters’ income 
and growing needs as the family increases in size. 

Some illustration of this is given in the tables which follow. 
The same type of consumption curves will appear in any study 
of housing, medical care, education, recreation, etc. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FAMILY 
IN URBAN HOUSEHOLDs ! 


Expenditure for food per consump- 


Available for all other items per 


of tion unit family 

dren under 15 

years in family Below 3,000-5,000 Over Below 3,000-5,000 Over 
3,000 kr. kr. 5,000 kr. | 3,000 kr. kr. 5,000 kr. 


None 446 547 697 1,713 2,788 4,886 
1 417 490 617 1,669 2,597 5,312 
2-3 335 396 507 1,537 2,515 5,031 
4 or more 250 306 387 1,380 2,207 4,588 


R. Srerner in report X. 


As regards housing, the larger families are forced to occupy 
relatively smaller and qualitatively inferior apartments. Judg- 
ing the quality of urban housing accomimodation by six specified 
criteria, those small-sized apartments which were deficient 
with regard to three of the specifications were found to constitute 
12 per cent. of the total. But no less than 20 per cent. of the 
families with three or more children under 12 years of age in 
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Swedish towns were found to live in this lowest-quality group 
of apartments. ! 


FOOD CONSUMPTION ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FAMILY IN URBAN 
HOUSEHOLDS INCLUDING ALL INCOME GROUPS * 


Annual consumption per consumption unit of 


Mar- Pota- 
Butter . Flour | Bread 
Bees | (kg.) | (ke) | 


Medium-sized with- 
out children 
under 15 247 


Medium-sized with 
children 50.7 | 267 


Large with three or 
more children 41.3 | 251 9.4 


1 R. Srerner in report VIII. 


As overcrowding is a more urgent housing problem in 
Sweden than qualitative deterioration, it may be of even 
greater illustrative value to state that overcrowding for obvious 
reasons occurs most frequently as a direct consequence of 
having children, as is shown in the following table. 


OVERCROWDING IN REPRESENTATIVE URBAN COMMUNITIES IN 
1939 ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FAMILY ! 


Percentage of families with 


Size of family 


More than two persons | More than 1"/, persons 
per room * per room 


2 adults without children under 15 0.2 10.5 
2 adults with 1-2 children 5.4 48.9 
2 adults with 3-4 children 44.3 59.0 
2 adults with 5 or more children 56.3 85.3 


1 Allmanna bostadsrakningen, 1933 (Sveriges officiella statistik, 1936). 
? Children under 15 are counted as ¥% person and a kitchen is counted as 1% 
room. 


1 R. STERNER in report VIII. 


Meat | Milk Vege- | Fruit 
(kg.) | (litres) tables | 
(kg.) 
Small : 258 | 16.9 " 309 | 45.3 | 47.9 | 109 | 21.2 | 52.9 
| 13.9 9.3 255 52.8 | 45.5 105 | 17.8 | 39.9 
Po 13.6 | 10.2 | 267 | 48.0 | 46.4 | 107 | 17.0 | 44.5 
12.5 | 208 | 59.1 | 40.6 | 99 | 12.3 | 34.4 
| 
= 
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A decrease in density figures during the last decades is chiefly 
to be explained not by larger dwellings per family but by smaller 
families.. 

It must be inferred that these curtailments of principal 
items in the family budget seriously endanger approved 
standards of health and culture for children when the number 
of children increases, even if only the “ normal” family with 
three or four children is taken into consideration. 


Basic PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION PoLicy 


It thus became apparent that if children were to continue 
to be born, in a country on its way to democratic equalisation, 
some important modifications had to be made in the social 
system and the structure of social reforms. The aim of these 
changes must be to allot to children a greater share in the 
resources of the nation. Part of the economic burden of bringing 
up children had to be transferred from the responsibility of the 
individual family to that of the community. 

The basic principles underlying the programme for a demo- 
cratic population policy in Sweden may be summarised briefly 
before the reforms designed to promote family security are 
reviewed in detail. These principles can be condensed into three 
statements containing cumulative postulates which are else- 
where generally presented as alternatives. 

(1) Individual liberty and public interest must be recon- 
ciled. Voluntary parenthood should be ensured for all families 
by making birth-control information universally available. 
Only children who are welcomed by their parents should be 
desired by the nation. But the resources of the community 
should be utilised to remodel social conditions so that more 
children can be welcomed. 


(2) Harmony should be established between the qualitative 
and quantitative goals of population policy. The quantitative 
goal of a population constant in the long run should be pursued 
only by measures that simultaneously improve the health and 
welfare of children and thus enhance the quality of the next 
generation. Such considerations necessitate as a general rule 
the repudiation of cash premiums for parents in favour of goods 
and services in kind furnished directly to children ; this principle, 
however, is subject to some modifications, as will be explained 
later. In cases of conflict between quantitative and qualitative 
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effects the latter should be given priority. Quantity should 
never be bought by sacrificing quality, but quality and welfare 
of children might have to be attained at the expense of numerical 
results. 


(3) Educational influences and economic reforms should 
be co-ordinated. A more positive attitude towards family 
values and a greater capacity for handling family relationships 
must be achieved through educational propaganda, utilising 
both the public school system and voluntary adult education. 
On the other hand, social reforms must be effected involving 
a redistribution of income in favour of families with children. 
Propaganda without the support of economic reform would be 
futile and socially wrong if directed to the masses. And economic 
reform would not be politically feasible in a democracy without 
some change of values and attitudes through education, since 
citizens without children constitute a strong majority in the 
electorate, and the fate of the whole economic programme 
depends on the votes of those who have personally nothing to 
gain by it. 

The programme of practical reforms, .part of which has 
already been enacted and the remainder officially proposed, 
affects the structure of social legislation, economic distribution, 
and family life, at many points. It is probable that an uncom- 
fortably large variety of specific provisions has sprung out of 
this hurried activity and the necessity for compromise with 
previously existing social forms. To harmonise the whole 
structure of social legislation, old and new, would, however, 
present no great difficulties during a period of consolidation. * 


EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 


Education for family life and parenthood calls for attention 
in different aspects. It is partly general, directed towards 
everyone and consisting of an educational preparation which 
helps to determine attitudes, and partly individual, arranged 
to give instruction regarding family regulation as the need 
arises. The first stage will be effected through public education 
of both children and adults ; the second mainly through personal 
consultation. 


1 A special Committee on Social Welfare was appointed in 1988 to accomplish 
this co-ordination. . 
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School Training 


Carrying education for family life into the schools must 
mean integrating new points of view in most school subjects. 
The Population Commission asked for such a general revision 
of curricula and was also one of the pioneers in recommending 
basic changes in the specialised field of “ home economics ” 
and extension to boys as well as girls of general education in 
family subjects. ! In this wider education for family life, know- 
ledge of sexual hygiene takes its natural place, including some 
information about family limitation given in early adolescence 
and instruction in contraceptive technique for all men and 
women coming of age. 

Action taken. These plans have so far not been embodied 
in actual school reforms. As they are receiving strong support 
from the three large organisations of housewives, wage-earning 
women, and women teachers, however, their realisation can 
probably not be postponed very long. 


Personal Consultation 


The Population Commission also proposed that personal 
consultation on birth control and other family matters should 
be made liberally available.? Special birth-control clinics, 
however, are to be set up only in large towns. On the whole, 
individual information should be disseminated through existing 
channels for medical advice : doctors (especially district medical 
officers), maternity health centres, district midwives, and district 
nurses. It was considered unwise to continue the segregation 
of birth control from other forms of medical and social service. 
It has been found that inhibitions obstruct the seeking of advice 
by those who need it most if special visits to clinics and doctors 
have to be arranged. Interesting studies were made of the 
incomplete utilisation of the clinics already available. Advice 
on birth control and sexual hygiene should preferably be avail- 
able in all contacts with the medical profession. A reeommenda- 
tion in favour of including more instruction in sexual hygiene 
in the training of all the health workers mentioned above is thus 
of paramount importance. It is not proposed to limit the accessi- 
bility of such information to married persons. 


1 These recommendations are to be found in reports X, XIV, and XVII. The 
earliest and most thorough-going discussion, however, is included in report VIII, 
2 Reports VII, VIII, and IX. 
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Action taken. Realisation of this project has been slow and 
will probably grow to completion only with a new generation 
of doctors and other health workers. 


CHANGES IN THE LAws ON SEXUAL MATTERS 


Contraceptives 


A law intended to curtail the spread of information about 
contraceptives as well as their sale had been in force since 1910. 
For some years, however, it had been interpreted rather leniently 
and had not been invoked for the prosecution of those selling 
and advertising contraceptives. 

In a special report on this law ' the Population Commission 
recommended that it be repealed and that the trade in contra- 
ceptives be regulated with a view to making them more easily 
accessible. The main argument referred to the present general 
sanction of voluntary parenthood and planned families in the 
actual behaviour of the more advanced social strata. It was 
dangerous to the general morale to uphold formally a law which 
was not observed and was no longer endorsed by the people. 
The danger was accentuated by the fact that this law indirectly 
caused doubt as to the permissibility of sexual instruction in 
general, and thus helped to reduce the entire conception of sex 
life to a mire of guilty feelings and associations of immorality. 

The Commission proposed the repeal of those sections of the 
Criminal Code and the press laws penalising the advertisement 
of means designed to prevent the consequences of sexual inter- 
course, and advocated regulation of the trade in preventives. 
They should be treated as drugs, subject to the general control 
of the Board of Health ; pharmacies should be required to supply 
contraceptives, and private distributors should have the right 
to sell them subject to notification of the Board of Health. Some 
abortifacients should be prohibited ; others should be sold only 
at pharmacies on a doctor’s prescription. 

Action taken. A Bill embodying these recommendations, 
with a few slight changes, was brought before Parliament by 
the Government in 1938 and was passed with some amendments. 
Among these was one stipulating that pharmacists should not 
be obliged to supply contraceptives and that private distributors 
must apply for a permit. 
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Abortion 


In 1935 a special committee of experts had recommended 
that the former severe legislation against abortion should be 
liberalised. The committee held that pregnancy might be ter- 
minated on medical grounds without special legislation, and 
recommended that abortion should be permitted on humani- 
tarian grounds (in cases of rape, incest, minority, etc.), on 
biological grounds (heredity), and on social grounds (when the 
advent of the child would bring upon the mother permanent 
distress or destitution which could not otherwise be averted). 
In the discussion following these proposals criticism was directed 
mainly against the last point. 

In its report ! on abortion, the Population Commission agreed 
with the earlier committee on the recommendation concerning 
the right to terminate pregnancy on humanitarian (ethical) 
as well as on eugenic grounds. As regards medical grounds it 
proposed explicitly to legalise the right of abortion. It further 
proposed that medico-social grounds—in the case of the “ worn- 
out mother ”—should also constitute a legal basis for abortion. 

The right to abortion on social grounds only, on the other 
hand, did not meet with the Commission’s approval. Instead, 
it was proposed that various positive measures of reform should 
be tried for the purpose of overcoming the personal difficulties 
sometimes involved in the birth of a child. It was important, 
first of all, to meet the need of the adult Swedish population 
for knowledge and means of rational birth control. Abortion 
should not be utilised as a means of regulating the size of the 
family, but should be replaced by preventive methods. A decided 
increase in the opportunities for sexual instruction and for 
publicly available private consultation and an energetic pro- 
gramme of social reform in the domain of family security were 
laid down as the necessary conditions on which a prohibitive 
law against abortion on social grounds could be regarded as 
justifiable. 

In a more detailed critical analysis the Commission dealt 
with the social reasons for abortion under two main heads: 
the economic factor and the factor of “disgrace’’. It was 
emphasised that it would be more appropriate for society to 
abolish the economic distress connected with the bearing of 
children than to approve the destruction of the human foetus 
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in case of poverty. The “ disgrace ’”’ factor, on the other hand, 
would have to be neutralised by a change in the attitude of 
society. At present censure falls more heavily upon unmarried 
women who have children than upon the men who are the 
fathers of these children—more heavily also than upon the far 
larger number of unmarried women who have sexual relations 
without issue, or avoid issue through abortion. 

Action taken. The Government laid this proposal before 
Parliament in 1988, and with certain minor amendments it 
was adopted. The new law came into effect on 1 January 1939. 


Sterilisation 

The Sterilisation Act of 11 May 1934, now in force, regulates 
the compulsory sterilisation of persons incapable of consent 
(insane or imbecile). The Population Commission was instructed 
to investigate the further problem of voluntary sterilisation 
of persons capabie of consent. This investigation dealt with the 
important aspect of the qualitative side of population policy 
which may be described as negative eugenics. ! 

The right to voluntary sterilisation on eugenic grounds was 
recommended if the defect which might be inherited was a 
serious one (hereditary insanity, nervous or physical disease, 
or serious psychopathic condition, imbecility, deformity, or 
genuine epilepsy). It may be noted that under this proposal 
healthy persons who might transmit a hereditary taint could 
be sterilised. A further important ground for voluntary sterilisa- 
tion besides hereditary risk might be obvious unfitness for future 
care of children. 

Action taken. This legislation, which is calculated to safe- 
guard more completely the eugenic standard of the population 
without increasing compulsory interference, has not yet come 
before Parliament. 


EQUALISATION OF INCOME 


The main principle of the Swedish Population Commission 
has been equal distribution of the cost of supporting children. 
It should not be possible for those who have no children to 
avoid contributing to the necessary investment in the future 
generation. This far-reaching demand—together with humane 
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legislation on sexual matters and a more practical education for 
family life—constitutes the very foundation of the actual 
population programme. The Commission was not inclined, 
however, to favour equalisation by direct transfer of cash to 
large families, but preferred provision in kind for the consump- 
tion of children. 

This support of children in kind rather than in cash is not 
copied from old forms of charity and individual relief. It follows 
instead the pattern of a co-operative economy in which large 
schemes for providing free goods and services for children are 
maintained by the community on the grounds of rational 
organisation, expediency, and social equity. Probably the best 
example of such schemes in existing public activities is offered 
by public school systems. 

There are several reasons for adopting this principle. In the 
first place, when help is given in kind there are better guarantees 
that the benefits will actually go to the children and not be 
engulfed in the general family budget. Offering a larger apart- 
ment at a lower rent as the family grows is more apt to raise 
housing standards than paying the corresponding amount in 
cash to parents and relying on their willingness and ability to 
find the larger apartment in the open market. Thus the improve- 
ment of environment which is essential from the point of view 
of the quality of the population will be promoted more effec- 
tively. 

In the second place, direct economic advantages are to be 
secured through large-scale public administration of certain 
types of consumption. Public housing schemes for families, with 
their special needs as to appliances, can be carried out at less 
cost than similar private housing. These schemes may further 
be timed to fit into public works plans, permitting the release 
of forces to counteract the business cycle at suitable moments. 
In the third place, support in kind may exert a considerable 
educational influence generally in favour of more rational 
consumption habits. Community housing schemes arouse a 
demand for good dwelling conditions in general. Only if adequate 
‘ housing facilities can be offered to those unable to pay for them 
will the authorities be in a position to enforce rules fixing mini- 
mum standards of quality and size of apartments for those fami- 
lies who have means of their own. Finally, provision in the 
national budget for adequate cash pensions for children would 
involve a sum so large as to be practically prohibitive. A very 
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small individual pension (such as 15 kr. a month) would soon 
run to a quarter of the total budget. 

For these reasons, the Population Commission adopted 
an unfavourable attitude towards a general scheme of State 
family allowances of the kind frequently recommended in theore- 
tical discussion but applied only to a small degree in certain 
countries. This attitude, however, was not inflexible. When 
practical considerations make it expedient—as is often the case, 
especially in regard to incidental costs at childbirth—cash 
benefits may be permitted. An exception was also made in one 
other main respect—in regard to the indirect cash equalisation 
to be achieved through differential taxation. 

In one of its earliest reports ? the Commission suggested a 
method of appreciable levelling through the system of exemp- 
tions from municipal and State taxes on incomes and wealth. 
The exemption for a single person should be lowered, the exemp- 
tion for the wife and for the first two children raised in each 
case to the same level as the exemption for single persons, and 
the exemption for additional children doubled. It was also 
suggested that the age limit for exemption in respect of children 
should be raised from sixteen to eighteen years. 

Action taken. At the 1988 session of Parliament the direct 
State income-tax scheme as a whole was revised. By and large 
the proposals outlined above were adopted, with some reduction, 
however, of the tax exemption for children (which in general 
was raised only to about 80 per cent. of the exemption for a 
single person and for a wife). 


MATERNITY EXPENSES 


The actual birth of a child always causes a series of new 
expenses, sometimes anticipated as catastrophic by a family 
or a single mother. The Population Commission recommended 
that public funds should bear the cost of delivery and health 
services for pregnant women and infants, medicaments and 
prophylactics, clothing and bedding for the child, help in the 
home during confinement, etc. In the case of working mothers 
there might also be a temporary cessation of income, which 
would make it desirable sometimes to provide the essential 
living expenses of the woman for some months. The reasons 


1 Chiefly in report XI. 
Report III. 
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for largely relieving the individual budget of these costs and 
transferring them to the community budget may be summarised 
as follows: to reduce anxieties which otherwise often lead to 
abortion ; to limit the economic motive for refraining from 
having children ; and, last but not least, to afford better pro- 
tection of the health and welfare of mothers and children. 
General considerations of social justice are thus supported by 
both the quantitative and the qualitative aims of population 
policy. This broad motivation inspired a number of reforms, 
transforming many social institutions and assuming many 
different shapes. 


Attendance at Delivery 


The system of attendance at delivery had first to be 
organised. For centuries highly trained midwives, under a 
public-service system, had given maternity care in patients’ 
own homes. In later years hospital treatment of delivery cases 
gained favour, especially in urban districts. In 1936 the Popu- 
lation Commission proposed the adoption of a uniform system, 
transfer of the cost to the national budget, and elimination of all 
expense to the patients. 1 As in several other matters, an earlier 
proposal—in this case recommendations of the Board of Health 
and of a special Committee on Public Medical Care—called for 
administrative reorganisation as a long-range programme. The 
Population Commission was in a position to transform this 
programme into one of urgent reforms, and at the same time 
to broaden its scope, the most decisive feature being the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous service. 

In the view of the Population Commission both institutional 
and non-institutional maternity care ought to be given the 
possibility of further development ; neither should be favoured 
at the expense of the other, but both should be more closely 
co-ordinated. Midwives should be employed at fixed annual 
salaries in the Civil Service, placed in charge of larger districts, 
used in hospital as well as home cases, and employed between 
births in the mothers’ and infants’ health services. Fixed State 
grants should be made for the building and maintenance of 
provincial maternity hospitals, general hospitals with maternity 
beds and wards, and nursing homes for expectant mothers, on 
condition that no expense is charged to a delivery patient other 
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than a maximum fee of 1 kr. daily for food, which the patient 
presumably saves by absence from home. 

Action taken. These proposals were submitted to Parliament 
in 1937, and legislation relating to delivery care was passed 
to come into effect on 1 January 1938. The State subsidy to 
maternity wards is 3 kr. per day per bed. Delivery care in the 
patient’s own home or in a maternity ward or home is thus 
available free of charge to all women irrespective of personal 
resources. 


Mothers’ and Infants’ Health Centres 


A network of mothers’ and infants’ health centres was next 
proposed. In spite of the progress of pre-natal care during the 
last decades, large sections of society were still neglected in this 
respect. The health of many women was unnecessarily endan- 
gered by defective pre-natal medical supervision. In particular, 
public sentiment was aroused by the great disparity in infant 
mortality between different social and economic classes. It was 
clearly indicated that the lives of thousands of infants could 
be saved every year—for their families and for the nation— 
if all infants were given the same medical care as was available 
for those of families in the richer classes. Public provision for 
combined maternity and infant health centres was therefore 
included in the reform programme of the Population Com- 
mission. ! In this case also an earlier recommendation was given 
a strong impetus by the Commission and by aroused public 
opinion. It was proposed that a national system of these health 
centres should be established by State subsidy. The plan should 
take into account local needs and medical facilities, and should 
in all cases be affiliated to the general system of medical health 
officers, district nurses, and district midwives. 

Action taken. The plan for the organisation on a national 
scale of mothers’ and infants’ health centres was adopted by 
Parliament at the 1987 session, which has become known as 
the “ mothers’ and children’s Parliament ’’. Establishment of 
the centres is in progress, but has been delayed in some pro- 
vinces because of the requirement for authorisation of the State 
grant that a complete plan for future work throughout the 
province must be submitted and approved. Access to the 
health centres is available without charge to all social classes. 
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Maternity Bonus 


A maternity bonus was proposed to cover miscellaneous 
expenses connected with childbirth. These costs vary with the 
standard regarded as desirable and attainable for the individual 
family and also with local customs and personal circumstances. 
They may cover a baby carriage, bedding and clothing for the 
child, the mother’s own clothes, travel to the maternity hospital, 
help in the home, ete. Up to a certain minimum, these costs 
may be regarded as inevitable. Because of their variation, and 
also because of the importance of a personal choice in all these 
small matters, it was not thought wise to provide for these needs 
in kind. Instead, the Population Commission calculated the 
costs and fixed as a reasonable minimum 75 kr., which it recom- 
mended! should be paid to every mother immediately after 
childbirth without a means test and regardless of family income. 

Earlier provisions for maternity grants existed, but the 
payments were small and the conditions of eligibility in- 
consistent. (1) Mothers with very low incomes (having together 
with the husband a taxable income after exemptions not exceed- 
ing 500 kr.) were paid 28 kr. as a maternity bonus under an Act 
of 1931 (1 kr. daily for 30 days with a deduction of 2 kr. as a 
registration fee). (2) Mothers covered by the Workers’ Protec- 
tion Act were guaranteed 1 kr. a day for 56 days when required 
by the Act to abstain from employment. (3) Mothers who 
were members of sickness insurance funds were eligible for 
benefits of variable amounts but generally larger than the 
sums mentioned above, supported by State grants higher than 
those made to mothers under (1). It was now recommended 
that all these provisions should be replaced by a uniform bonus 
of 75 kr., the sickness insurance funds retaining the privilege 
of supplementing this State grant. 

Action taken. This proposal was also brought before Parlia- 
ment in 1937, and an Act was passed to come into force on 
1 January 1938. During its passage through Parliament, 
however, one important amendment was made, modifying the 
principle of complete “democratisation of motherhood”: a 
maximum income limit was introduced. No maternity bonus 
may be paid to women with family incomes over 3,000 kr. after 
deduction of tax exemptions. This limit is so high, however, 
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since net income may be much larger, that so far about 92 per 
cent. of all mothers have been eligible for the bonus. 


Maternity Assistance 


The uniform bonus is far from sufficient in cases where the 
arrival of children causes real distress. It was therefore proposed 
to supplement the bonus by a scheme of maternity assistance. 
This had to be provided on a considerably more generous basis, 
especially as the refusal to sanction abortion on economic grounds 
was based on the argument that such grounds should be made 
non-existent. In order to give reality to the promise of society 
that no child’s arrival need mean economic distress in a country 
that is not poor and that is honestly democratic, the Population 
Commission proposed the inclusion in the budget of funds to 
provide for special needs in as flexible a manner as possible. ! 
The assistance scheme should be endowed by liberal State 
grants and administered through small provincial committees. 
Assistance up to the equivalent of 300 kr. should be distributed 
without bureaucratic formality, as loans or as grants, in cash 
or in kind, as the individual case might necessitate. 

Action taken. The Parliament of 1937 also adopted this 
proposal, and the Act has been in force since 1 January 1938. 
The strain on public funds has been much heavier than was 
anticipated. During the period covered by the first report on 
the scheme more than 25 per cent. of all mothers received 
assistance. The proportion was probably abnormally large at 
the outset on account of the accumulation of applications. 

The maternity assistance thus established has turned out 
to be a particularly interesting social institution, not only 
because it is without a counterpart in other capitalist countries, 
but also because it has revealed.a drab, silent and seldom- 
acknowledged poverty in large sections of the population 
stretching far above the poor-relief stratum. In this group 
any unforeseen expenditure may be enough to upset completely 
the strained economy of the family. The advent of children 
often has this effect. The tragic fact that children are frequently 
the chief cause of poverty was perhaps not fully realised before 
the inauguration of maternity assistance. 
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Economic SEcuRITY OF ORPHANS ETC. 


The absence of a father as family supporter gives rise to 
one of the most permanent and pressing of child-maintenance 
problems. Measures intended to compensate the family budget 
for the extra cost of children are totally inadequate when the 
basic income itself is lacking. It may be argued that, while 
supplementary income can be provided in kind, a basic income 
must be given in cash, and this differentiation in fact took 
place in Sweden, although the course of events carried the 
reforms forward without deliberate study of the co-ordinated 
problems. It must be observed, however, that a disharmony 
within the scheme of family reforms was unavoidable when the 
cash form of allowances was chosen for children without a main 
supporter while a cash subsidy was not contemplated for children 
living with a father, however poor. 

Measures to relieve the insecurity of orphan, fatherless and 
illegitimate children and those of divorced parents were proposed 
by a special Committee on Children’s Pensions. This Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1934, published two reports in 1986, 
and made proposals which were sanctioned by Parliament in 
1937, when the national interest in child welfare was expressed 
in a whole series of reforms. 

The proposals made by the Committee on Children’s Pen- 
sions were divided into a scheme for pensions and another for 
State-advanced alimony. 


Children’s Pensions 


The first recommendation covered the cases of orphans and 
children of widows or of invalid fathers. 1 In all these cases the 
income-earning capacity of the main supporter is permanently 
lacking ; hence an allowance with the character of a pension 
was justified. It was proposed to institute monthly State 
pensions, to be handled by the local pension boards which had 
been set up to deal with other national pensions. Like these 
other pensions, the children’s pensions should not be subject 
to arbitrary decisions ; they should be considered a civic right 
in specified circumstances—namely, where family income is 


1 Utredning med foérslag rérande bidrag at barn till dnkor och vissa inva- 
lidier samt at férdldralésa barn (Statens Offentliga Utredningar, 1936, No. 6.) 
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below a certain fixed amount, varying for different regions in 
accordance with their position on a cost-of-living scale. 

Action taken. An Act largely giving effect to this proposal 
was passed by Parliament in 1937. Since 1 January 19388 
pensions have been paid to children under 16 years of age. For 
orphan children they are 300, 360 and 420 kr. a year in the 
different regions. For children of widows or invalids, annual 
pensions are calculated according to the following scheme, with 
a progressive reduction as incomes increase : 


Pension for Region I?* Region II Region III 


One child 

Two children 

Three children 

Each subsequent child 


2 Region I comprises communities with the lowest cost of living. 


State Advances of Alimony 


The legal position is quite different for those children whose 
fathers as a result of divorce or affiliation suits have entered 
into contracts or been ordered to pay alimony. To cover the 
risk of non-payment, the Committee proposed that alimony 
should be advanced by the State. Sums advanced should be 
recoverable from the fathers. Thus, no actual subsidy from the 
State was, in principle, to be involved. In case of the father’s 
inability to pay, however, the loss should be borne by the 
community and not by the child. 

Action taken. A law to this effect was passed in 1937 and 
came into effect on 1 January 1988. The amount to be advanced 
is that which the father is required to pay by the contract or 
judgment. A maximum advance, however, is fixed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Children’s Pensions Act 
already mentioned. Since this State-advanced support has a 
legal basis fundamentally different from that of the children’s 
pensions, it is not handled through the pension boards but 
through the local child welfare boards. 


1 Utredning med forslag rérande férskottering av underhdlisbidrag till barn 
utom dktenskap m. fl. (Statens Offentliga Utredningar, 1936, No. 47). 
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Allowances for Children in Families Receiving Poor Relief 


In order to overcome the discrepancy between the assistance 
given to distressed children with and without a main supporter, 
the Population Commission proposed in 19388 that similar 
allowances should be paid temporarily to children in large 
families that are now receiving poor relief, in order to free those 
families from the necessity of accepting that form of assistance. ! 
This recommendation has not been brought before Parliament 
and will probably have to await the report of the new Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare. 


HousinGc SCHEMES FOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


The housing standard in Sweden is comparatively low, 
particularly in regard to dwelling space. Nearly half of all 
Swedish families both in rural and in urban areas are living in 
two-room apartments. Since the beginning of the century there 
has been a lively home-ownership movement. From 1905 to 
1936 State credits of 340 million kr. were extended for 85,341 
small homes, of which 50,534 were on farms. The cities, especially 
the larger ones, also made efforts to raise the housing standard, 
through credit arrangements as well as subsidies ; most cities 
bought up land in order to furnish building plots on reasonable 
terms, secure rational town planning, and generally control the 
land market. 

During the depression the Government’s housing policy 
became a strategic factor in the efforts to create employment 
for surplus labour. From 1938 to 1937 the State provided 
credit for urban housing schemes. The sums voted for rural 
housing were of still greater importance. In 1933 a new fund 
was established to distribute credit and subsidies for “ workers’ 
subsistence homesteads ”’—smallholdings for subsistence farming 
by farm labourers, lumbermen, fishermen, stone cutters, etc. 
By May 1988, 5,300 of these loans had been issued. In 1933 a 
house-repair movement in rural districts was organised to play 
an important part in providing employment by public spending. 
The local boards of health deal with applications for repairing 
houses deficient in comparison with hygienic standards. Houses 
which are very inferior in quality may be demolished and new 
ones erected. Up to 1938, 65,000 houses had been renovated on 
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the strength of improvement grants or rebuilding loans. Since 
1985 special loans have been available to farm employers for 
erecting or repairing houses to be used by farm labourers as 
part of their remuneration. This credit, however, has been 
used sparingly. 

One of the reasons why housing policy in spite of these 
efforts played only a minor part in the public works programme 
during the depression was the lack of appropriate statistics and 
co-ordinated planning. When a Committee on Housing Policy 
(Bostadssociala utredningen) was appointed in 1933 to prepare 
the ground the emphasis in housing policy was drastically 
shifted. First, it became clear that the housing problem in 
Sweden was primarily one of overcrowding ; in urban districts 
at least, the quality of the dwellings generally did not constitute 
a slum problem. Secondly, it was stressed that overcrowding 
was eminently a family problem. It was of tremendous impor- 
tance for the question of child maintenance that the housing 
policy was thus redirected to focus chiefly on families with 
children. In its first report, published early in 1935 1, the Com- 
mittee proposed special State credits for houses for urban 
families with three or more minor children—technically des- 
cribed since then as “large”’ families—and also a State discount 
on the standard rent according to the size of the family. 

This focus on the family—since then a predominant charac- 
teristic of Swedish housing policy—meant nothing less than a 
clarification and systematic alignment of social objectives with 
regard to housing. Stress was laid on the facts that the larger 
families, without necessarily belonging to the lower strata of 
society, become poorer than other families, that families with 
children are naturally threatened most by overcrowding, and 
that the ill effects of overcrowding and bad housing conditions 
in general are especially detrimental to children. There seems, 
thus, to be the strongest social appeal to every citizen in special 
housing programmes for families with children. This becomes 
still more apparent when the function of subsidised housing 
schemes within the total market is considered. Families with 
children need just the one type of dwelling that the private 
market is least apt to offer—large-sized, low-priced modern 
apartments. A rational distribution of total housing facilities 


1 Beténkande med férslag rérande lan och drliga bidrag av statsmedel for 
frémjande av bostadsférsirjning dt mindre bemedlade barnrika familjer (Sta- 
tens Offentliga Utredningar, 1935, No. 2). 
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would have to utilise existing dwellings for other social groups 
and supply the market with new dwellings for families. That 
is exactly the opposite of what happens under the conditions 
of a free market, since the family with children has, for obvious 
reasons, lower competitive power. 

As a result of these considerations, rent subsidies become 
just as important as building credits. Fixing rents in relation 
to the size of families would be one of the most practical methods 
of equalisation of family income. 

In building up the general plan, the most pressing needs had 
first to be met. For this reason only families with three or more 
children under 16 years of age and only those below certain 
income limits have been covered by the initial efforts in this 
direction. The income limit was fixed rather high and was 
made to vary with the size of the family, thus allowing some 
very large families to belong economically to the middle class 
and still be eligible for the “ family houses ’—a fact not without 
influence on the social character of these houses and the prestige 
of families permitted to inhabit them. . 

The plan provided that if municipalities or local non-profit- 
making organisations undertook to build special family houses 
the State would furnish credit on business terms up to 95 per 
cent. of the building costs, and also pay an annual rebate on 
the rent of 30 per cent. to families with three children, 40 per 
cent. to families with four, and 50 per cent. to families with 
five or more. One condition for receipt of State aid was that 
the municipalities should provide land free of charge. 

The same incentive in justice had to be provided for owners 
of homes. Technical difficulties postponed that part of the 
scheme, but in 1937 a proposal was presented by which State 
credit up to 90 per cent. was to be made available and subsidies 
provided, according to the number of children under 16, to 
reduce annual costs—including interest, amortisation, repairs, 
fuel, etc.—of rural and urban homes owned by the occupiers, 
the percentage of cost reduction being fixed in the same way 
as the rent reduction in the scheme for apartment houses. ! 

Action taken. For urban districts the proposal for rent 
reductions was sanctioned by Parliament in 1935 in full accor- 


1 Later reports by the same Committee deal with more thorough housing 
inspection (Statens Offentliga Utredningar, 1935, No. 49), subsidies to rural families 
(Statens Offentliga Utredningar, 1937, No. 43), and a new form of subsidies to 
farm labourers’ families (unpublished report, autumn, 1938). 
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dance with the recommendations of the Committee. The law 
was amended in 1988 to give families with six or seven children 
a rent discount of 60 per cent. and families with eight or more 
children 70 per cent. Simultaneously these privileges were made 
available for owners of rural or urban homes in accordance with 
the Committee’s later proposal. Sums amounting to 30 mil- 
lion kr. were voted for building credits from 1935 to 1938, and 
the sum of 5% million kr. was proposed for 1939. 

For rent subsidies, a total of 3,650,000 kr. was voted during 
the same period, and the sum of 1,700,000 kr. was proposed in 
this year’s budget. About one-fifth of the urban programme has 
so far been carried out. There has been no haste in the execution 
of these housing schemes. A very definite feature of the pro- 
gramme was to time public building activity in relation to the 
business cycle. Sweden has been passing through a business 
boom since 1935 and has had little unemployment. Thus the 
full scope of the programme has not yet been applied, but is 
only blue-printed for future. use. The housing programme has 
proved very popular, since it is entirely free from any character 
of poor relief or charity. The houses have been planned with 
large courtyards, full exposures, model playgrounds, and very 
often co-operative nurseries for the children. 

The Committee on Housing Policy and the Population 
Commission were pursuing the same general objectives and 
may be regarded as equally responsible for the social welfare 
measures centring round the family. The Population Commis- 
sion laid special stress on the need for admitting unmarried and 
widowed mothers to some such form of housing, where the care 
of children would be taken over by a co-operative nursery 
during the mother’s absence at work. This would be particularly 
desirable in order to make it unnecessary for these mothers to 
part with their children by boarding them out. 


Marriage Loans 


The young family in the home-making stage has also been 
given attention. Home-making loans of a maximum of 1,300 kr. 
were proposed by the Population Commission? to aid young 
couples in the purchase of furniture, to help them acquire their 
own homes, and for other expenses connected with home 
making. These loans, which were to be issued without formal 
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security but with careful regard to the'personal qualifications 
of the borrowers and their proved ability to save regularly, 
ought normally to be repaid within four years. In this way 
earlier marriages would be facilitated by transferring the 
process of saving for a home to the period just following instead 
of that preceding marriage, without the necessity of instalment 
buying. On the other hand, the amortisation period ought to 
be short, so as not to remain a burden when children have been 
born and are growing up with new demands on the family budget. 

Action taken. In 1987 legislation establishing a National 
Home-making Loan Fund in substantial agreement with the 
recommendation of the Commission was enacted by Parliament. 
The maximum loan was lowered to 1,000 kr., however, and the 
amortisation time was extended to five years. 

The Swedish home-making loans do not contain any sub- 
sidies, but are intended only to spread family budgeting over a 
certain period. They are not, like the German marriage loans, 
part of any scheme to award premiums for breeding children 
by cancelling a fraction of the loan at each birth. Nor have 
they been coupled with any condition that the wife must cease 
from wage earning. 


NUTRITION 


Simultaneously with the League of Nations Report on 
Nutrition, the Population Commission demonstrated through 
-its investigations! that children in Sweden as elsewhere are 
malnourished to a much greater extent than had previously 
been realised. The exact specifications of the deficiencies in 
food consumption will differ, depending chiefly upon what 
standard is set as desirable or even tolerable. Even if starvation 
is rare, an addition of health-giving food may be expected to 
bring about a considerable increase in general physical well- 
being and vitality. 

In proposing remedial measures the Population Commission 
turned its attention to what could be expected both of individuals 
and of the community. In the first place, an intensification of 
education and propaganda regarding the proper selection and 
preparation of food would result in more rational diets. In the 
second place, the community would have to face the fact that 
a large number of families could not afford to buy sufficient 
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food for their children. This was proved indisputably by the 
intensive budget analyses in relation to family size which the 
Commission published.! If more families had a “ normal ” 
number of children (three or four), a still larger proportion 
would be unable to buy food up to the required standard in 
vitamins and other protective values without infringing on 
equally essential items in the budget. 

Underconsumption of food, as of housing, however, had to 
be linked with broad economic policy in order to move from 
the sphere of general desiderata to that of practical accomplish- 
ment. Utilisation of surplus agricultural commodities was there- 
fore made an important feature of the Commission’s proposals. 
Feeding the children of the nation more generously instead of 
subsidising export of the surplus supply of butter and other 
valuable foodstuffs became the guiding principle of the new 
policy of nutrition. The present system of agricultural price 
regulation presses severely on poorer groups of consumers 
with large families, since they are forced thereby to apply a 
larger portion of their income to the purchase of food and never- 
theless do not get enough. The Commission tried to find a 
remedy for this situation. 

Three schemes were drawn up for providing additional 
health-giving food for children through public grants. 

(1) Protective foodstuffs together with preventive medicines 
rich in vitamins and mineral substances should be supplied 
free of charge to mothers and children at the health centres 
on doctors’ prescriptions. 

(2) Free meals should be served to all children in schools. 
On submission of a plan initiated by the local authority, the 
State should subsidise these meals up to 50 per cent., and in 
some poorer rural districts up to 80 per cent., of the cost. 

(83) A two-price system for certain foodstuffs (“ home 
dumping ’’) should be envisaged ; the rebates, however, should 
not be granted to poor people as such, but without income 
limit to families with more than two children. 


Action taken. — These proposals have met with varying 
degrees of support. (1) The Government has proposed to the 
present session of Parliament that, in accordance with the first 
recommendation, preventive medicines (cod-liver oil, calcium, 
etc.) should be supplied free of charge and administered through 
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the mothers’ and infants’ health centres. (2) In 1937 Parliament, 
following a suggestion of the Population Commission, tentatively 
established free school meals, as recommended, in certain dis- 
tricts, beginning in the areas with unemployment. For a long 
time school meals had been provided for children in distress 
by local charity or poor relief. The characteristics of the new 
scheme are that (a) the meals are planned with the chief aim of 
safeguarding a wholesome diet, (b) they are available to all 
children in the school free of charge, and (c) the State defrays 
at least half of the cost. The scheme was enlarged by Parlia- 
ment in 1988, the grant being raised from 200,000 to 300,000 kr., 
and 500,000 kr. was proposed for 1939. The Government has 
announced that it is in favour of the scheme proposed by the 
Population Commission to establish a general scheme of school 
meals throughout the country, but has postponed full applica- 
tion to await the results of further experiment. (3) The Com- 
mission made only tentative suggestions with regard to the 
“two-price system” and recommended further examination 
of the question. Consideration of this problem was included 
in the terms of reference of a new investigation of agricultural 
policy begun in 1938. 


HEALTH SUPERVISION AND REDucED Costs FOR 
CHILDREN 


It is obvious from many of the Commission’s statements 
that a general “ socialisation ” of children’s health costs would 
be in line with other proposals to relieve family budgets of those 
expenses which are necessary for increased welfare of the next 
generation but which seem to be beyond the means of the 
individual family. As regards the care of sick children, the Com- 
mission secured a Royal Order directing the Board of Health 
to undertake an investigation into facilities for care of the health 
of children and young people and to present a plan of reorganisa- 
tion. Definite proposals for the expansion of the hospital facilities 
in question have not yet, however, been formulated. 

Children’s medical expenses are dealt with in part in the 
report on nutrition, in which—for reasons connected with the 
problem of nutrition—a considerable reduction of the cost of 
preventive medication (cod-liver oil, etc.) was proposed. 

The chief institutions for health inspection are the infants’ 
health centres which have already been mentioned. Through 
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them health control during infancy is being effected all over 
the country. The Population Commission and the Board of 
Health have recommended that health supervision through 
these clinics should gradually be extended to all children of 
pre-school age. As yet, however, this is hardly practicable, 
since the centres are in process of formation and cannot take on 
an extensive number of additional cases. 

School medical service was recently estimated to be organised 
through local initiative in 62 per cent. of urban and 28 per cent. 
of rural communities. It has been recommended repeatedly 
by those concerned with social policy, and especially by the two 
bodies just mentioned, that the system should be made com- 
pulsory throughout the country and supported by the State. 
A report and a plan are being prepared on the subject. 

The dental care of children was included in the general 
programme of “ socialised ’’ dental care, proposed by a special 
committee set up in 1937 and by the Board of Health. 

Action taken. During the parliamentary session of 1938 
a scheme corresponding to this last proposal was approved 
and an initial sum of 150,000 kr. voted. Clinics for national 
dental care are to be organised, employing about 800 dentists 
with technical assistants and dental nurses who are to be paid 
by the State and the provinces. Dental care must first be given 
to children between three and fifteen years, and secondly to 
persons over fifteen as time and resources permit. Parents are 
to pay an annual fee of 5 kr. for the first child, 3 kr. for the 
second, and 2 kr. for the third. For additional children there 
is to be no fee. Children of poor families are to be treated free 
of charge. Adults are expected to pay about half of what cheap 
dental care has hitherto cost. 


EDUCATION 


A large part of the expense connected with sending children 
to school and on through the university has in Sweden long since 
been assumed by the State. As all living expenses, however, 
during the period of study have to be borne by the student, 
the availability of higher learning to social groups becomes 
fictitious. Various plans, some of which have recently been 
completed, are intended to alleviate these costs and thus make 
educational facilities more nearly democratic. A special com- 
mittee has proposed a considerable increase in State scholarships, 
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to be awarded to students at the State universities, in addition 
to earlier endowments, to cover the cost of board and lodging. 
This proposal is being submitted by the Government to Parlia- 
ment and involves a grant for the first year of 220,700 kr. 

Furthermore, the Population Commission formulated certain 
principles regarding additional measures designed to bring about 
the equalisation of educational facilities for children. Measures 
of this kind are considered of particular importance in popula- 
tion policy, since regard for the child’s future and actual chances 
of social advancement is a very important factor in the decision 
of most parents as to the desirability of more children. With 
the object of arriving at a greater equalisation of educational 
advantages and opportunities for advancement, the Commission 
recommended, among other things, that rural children should 
be given increased opportunities for scholastic education through 
the establishment of boarding homes in school towns. Other 
measures planned to the same end are free supplies of school 
materials, and the complete abolition of fees in public secondary 
schools. 

The cost of children’s clothes is a not inconsiderable item of 
school expense. In one of its reports ' the Commission suggested 
a clothing grant of 65 kr. a year for school children and 45 kr. 
a year for younger children, to be refused proportionately with 
increasing income. The grant should be made with no character 
of poor relief and with no class distinction, and subject to the 
same income limit as is prescribed in the case of an invalid father 
by the Children’s Pensions Act of 1987. This suggestion is at 
present being investigated by various authorities. 


PRE-SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Day nurseries as semi-public institutions have been develop- 
ing slowly since the middle of the last century. Kindergartens 
of a private character, sometimes supported by the Church 
or the municipality, have also become more popular. During 
the last decade co-operative nurseries have become a fairly 
common feature of co-operative apartment houses. Altogether 
it is estimated that some 10,000 children are thus provided with 
organised pre-school activities. In order to consolidate all 
activities of this kind, the Population Commission proposed 
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in 19881 that State supervision and State subsidies should be 
extended to all these institutions, provided they meet certain 
health and educational standards. 

~~ The proposal is that institutions caring for children for half 
the day without a means test and for a very low fee (5 kr. 
monthly) may receive a grant up to half of the running expenses 
but not exceeding 50 ére per child per day. Institutions caring 
for children for the whole day would be eligible to receive an 
equal but not a higher grant. The reason for this restriction 
was the belief that the practice of turning children over to out- 
side care for the entire day should not be encouraged at the 
expense of upbringing in their own homes. The additional cost 
of care for the whole day when desired should therefore be borne 
by the parents, or in poor families by the municipality. 

A number of other institutions devoted in the main to the 
provision of healthy recreation for children, such as clubs for 
school children, afternoon play groups, vacation camps, etc., 
should also receive State support under similar rules. Supervision 
of play and educational activities for children in hospitals were 
also included in the recommendations. 

This proposal is still under consideration by different author- 
ities. 

Institutions like the nursery school, the afternoon club, etc., 
are of value not only to the children but also to relieve the 
mother of continuous supervisory duties. For urban mothers 
engaged solely in housekeeping they may be organised so as 
completely to meet the need for free time. For wage-earning 
mothers they answer a still more pressing need. There remain, 
however, certain categories of mothers unable to resort to such 
institutions to obtain more reasonable hours of work, rural 
housewives with large families being especially handicapped. 
A plan to give these mothers some leisure time by granting them 
a “ holiday with State pay ” of a week or two has been discussed 
widely and was tried experimentally during the summer of 
1938. The future elaboration of these projects rests with a 
special Committee on Recreation (Fritidsutredningen), which 
has under consideration general schemes for organising recrea- 
tional facilities for all social groups on a large scale. In any 
discussion of. population policy the safeguarding of the recrea- 
tional needs of mothers must not be overlooked ; these needs 
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tend to be more and more highly estimated in all social groups, 
and children tend to be a greater and greater obstacle to their 
satisfaction. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WoMEN 


In this general context it must be mentioned that the 
prevalent zeal in Sweden for reinforcing the family as an insti- 
tution and providing greater welfare resources for children has 
not meant a restrictive attitude towards married women’s 
work outside the home, but has had decidedly the opposite 
effect. Unless women have open opportunities and consequently 
free choice in the matter of remunerative work after marriage, 
there will most certainly be fewer marriages and also fewer 
children. Several reports of the Population Commission! as 
well as the report of the special Committee on Women’s Work 2 
have not only stressed the necessity for adjusting attitudes and 
opinions to new social conditions and new family structures, 
but have also proposed practical measures to restore a greater 
harmony between the productive activity of women and their 
function as mothers. 

Public opinion during the last four years has largely followed 
the same evolution to a more liberal understanding of the chang- 
ing position of married women in the world of to-day. 


ADAPTATION OF THE REFORMS TO URBAN AND RURAL 
CONDITIONS 


With due realisation of the vast regional differences in condi- 
tions of family life, the entire programme of family security has 
been elaborated in somewhat different detail for rural and for 
urban conditions. 

The Population Commission made repeated efforts to eluci- f 
date these inequalities and as far as possible to create a balance 
by devising different forms of assistance. Thus, in the matter 
of delivery care, account has been taken of the different condi- 
tions of rural and urban districts. The Commission tried to 
create opportunities for rural women to enjoy hospital care with 
its advantages in difficult deliveries and in obtaining anaesthe- 
tics. The Commission also rendered more feasible the plans for 


In particular report XII, . 
2 Betdnkande angdende gift kvinnas férvdrvsarbete m.m. (Statens Offentliga 
Utredningar, 1938, No. 47). 
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small delivery homes in rural districts, and encouraged the 
establishment of delivery rooms in midwives’ homes and also 
of waiting homes for expectant mothers from distant places. 

A similar line was followed in the proposals relating to 
nutrition, in which rural districts, where children have longer 
distances to go to school, were given a decided preference in the 
competition for State grants. In the matter of pre-school care, 
in which various institutions provide considerable relief for 
urban housewives, the Commission likewise sought to discover 
means whereby corresponding needs in rural districts could be 
met: local “ summer kindergartens ” for the country districts, 
day nurseries in connection with adult education centres and 
girls’ schools, etc. Special attention was paid also to the need 
for enabling over-worked rural mothers to get away for a rest 
for some length of time by having a so-called “ home help ”’ to 
replace them for the duration of the holiday. 

An analysis of the entire problem of urbanisation was 
attempted in a special report by the Population Commission !'. 
A definite distinction was drawn between the abandonment 
of agricultural occupations, which was considered an economic 
necessity, and the general movement from the country to the 
towns, which was regarded as undesirable. 


CoNCLUSION 


In looking back over the diversified structure of these reforms 
both principles and practice have to be evaluated. Unfortu- 
nately they are not identical. The principles call for such a revo- 
lutionary change that practice must be admitted to have lagged 
behind. The main guiding principle was equalisation of con- 
sumption. In achieving that object a general levelling of incomes 
might be helpful but could not suffice, since inequalities between 
families of different sizes would still remain. Once this fact 
was acknowledged, nothing less than a new economic basis for 
family maintenance had to be sought. As a redistribution of cash 
was repudiated, the demand was for a “ socialised ” or rather 
“ democratised ” consumption by children of essential goods and 
services, administered by the community on a co-operative basis. 
Availability of all advantages to children of all social classes must 
be a vital part of this new policy of child support; the middle- 
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class family should be relieved of the cost of children just as 
much as the working-class family. No entanglement of popu- 
lation policy with poor relief should be permitted. No social 
stigma should be attached to those who need assistance from the 
community in contributing to its continued existence. It must, 
however, be admitted that parliamentary alterations have 
practically always meant restrictions, some motivated by the 
necessity of introducing a programme gradually, but some 
probably because the population argument has not been forceful 
enough to break down the poor-relief limitations of social 
vision. 

Since most of the practice is of very recent date, the time 
has not yet arrived to judge it, and no attempt will be made 
here to forecast its effectiveness. The results will be especially 
difficult to evaluate with reference to the objective of checking 
the rapid decline of the birth rate, since during a period of trans- 
ition they must run in two opposite directions. In the long 
run these social reforms are intended to reduce the economic 
and provident motives for extreme family limitation. In the 
immediate future, however, new social and regional groups 
will be reached by the liberation of birth-control propaganda. 
This stage has to be passed in order to arrive at one where 
voluntary parenthood is taken for granted in all social groups ; 
only then will it be possible to build up a rational system of 
family support for the whole country. During the next decade, 
as during the last few years, some social groups will in all pro- 
bability be induced to have more children as a result of the 
reforms and of their planning and discussion; other groups 
will be affected, and rightly, in the opposite way. No simple 
observation of movements of fertility curves will ever permit 
interpretation of the total effect, both because the reforms will 
act in two opposite directions and, more generally, because com- 
parison would have to be made with the purely imaginary 
development which would have occurred if the family security 
policy had not been inaugurated. 

Without doubt, however, there will be a considerable decline 
in the number of undesired and undesirable children, and there 
will be positive gains in the quality of the next generation. 
The expenditure on the reforms is ultimately justified on these 
grounds : that nothing is being wasted, that the structure of the 
reforms calls for costs largely to be transferred from one social 
segment to another, that the children’s share in the wealth of 
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the nation is increased, and that health and living conditions 
are being improved for those who need it most. 

A groundwork has also been constructed for the far more 
radical population programme that will certainly one day have 
to be applied, when the deferred full effect of decreasing fertility 
on population and the economic and social consequences are 
unambiguously visible, and when panic might otherwise overrule 
both wisdom and personal liberty. 
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The Organisation of Immigration 
and Land Settlement in Venezuela: I 


by 
Dr. Enrique SIEWERS 
International Labour Office 


Shortly after the Conference of Experts which met in March 
1938 under the auspices of the International Labour Office to 
consider the problems raised by immigration for land settlement, 
the Government of the United States of Venezuela asked the Office 
for technical assistance in carrying out an enquiry into the problem 
of immigration and land settlement and in setting up an appro- 
priate administrative organisation. 

The Office assigned this task to one of its officials, Mr. E. 
Siewers, who, together with one of the members of the Correspon- 
dence Committee on Migration, Mr. H. Doria de Vasconcellos, 
Director of the Immigration and Land Settlement Service of the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo, worked for a few months in colla- 
boration with the Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture, which is 
the competent authority for such questions in that country. One 
of the results of the collaboration was that a Technical Institute for 
Immigration and Land Settlement was attached to the Ministry 
in virtue of two Presidential Decrees issued in Council of Ministers 
on 26 August and 30 September 1938, the former establishing the 
Institute as an autonomous body in virtue of the powers conferred 
on the Government by the Constitution and the basic Finance 
Act, and the latter containing administrative regulations for the 
operation of the Institute. 

It will be remembered that the Conference of Experts on Migra- 
tion for Settlement attached great importance to the administrative 
organisation which is necessary in immigration countries for the 
reception of immigrant settlers and their successful establishment, 
the existing organisation being, in the opinion of the experts, 
inadequate in most American countries. Attempts are at present 
being made in several countries to improve this organisation or 
to establish it where it does not exist. A systematic description of 
the measures that were recently introduced in Venezuela may 
therefore be helpful, particularly in-view of the fact that many of 
the technical problems of land settlement had not previously been 
dealt with in national regulations, while others were solved in 
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the light of the experience of other American countries ; these 
problems include the precautions to be taken, in the event of land 
settlement through concessionaires, to protect the interests of the 
settlers, the State, and the concessionaire himself}, the adjustment 
of the settler’s debt to his actual ability to pay, the representation of 
the settlers’ needs and interests in dealings with the administration, 
while maintaining the necessary discipline in agricultural centres, 
and the co-ordination of the assistance required from various bran- 
ches of public administration in order to promote land settlement. 


THe BackKGROUND 


HE purpose of this article is not to examine in detail the 

geographic, demographic and economic factors that affect 
immigration and settlement in Venezuela but to describe the 
administrative organisation, the operation, and the working 
methods, of the Technical Institute which was recently set up 
in that country to promote systematic immigration and land 
settlement. A brief reference to certain economic and other 
factors seems necessary, however, to define the part the new 
Institute will have to play in the scheme of economic and social 
recovery which is at present being carried out by the Venezuelan 
administration and to explain the kind of administrative organ- 
isation that was selected, the methods by which the Institute 
is financed, and the rules which govern its operation. 

The economic development of Venezuela during the last. 
20 years has been of a curious kind and unlike that of the other 
American countries which export raw materials. Nearly all the 
countries of recent origin, and not only those of the American 
continents, in order to make up for difficulties experienced in 
marketing their usual exports, have had to make enormous 
efforts either to lower their cost of production by improving 
technical methods and reducing general production expenses, 
or to develop new products which could be substituted for 
those previously exported, or again to guard against sudden 
changes in international trade by increasing their home trade 
and speeding up the process of industrialisation. Venezuela, 
however, has not had to take this course, since a new factor 
has entered into its economic system—the development of oil 
production, which began in 1921 and, since 1924, has proceeded 
so rapidly that the country is now one of the biggest expor- 
ters of oil. 

Owing to the accumulation of large foreign exchange holdings 
from royalties, concession dues, taxes on exported oil, and 
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working capital imported by companies, the country’s balance 
of payments remained favourable in spite of the decline of many 
of the traditional export trades. Likewise, the volume of the 
import trade was not only maintained but in’some years increased 
to a figure far in excess of those recorded prior to 1920. 

During the earlier stages of the expansion in the oil industry, 
public finance became easier every day, and the prosperity of 
the administration made for that of certain sections of the 
country ; accordingly, the Government and the producers 
directly affected had no great incentive to modernise their equip- 
ment so as to maintain their competitive position in the world mar- 
ket. At the same time, the traditional isolation of the country, 
the decline of initiative under an unfavourable system of 
Government, and the absence of European immigration 
which might have given new strength to the economic system, 
did not do much to prepare the country for prompt adjustment 
to changes in world economic conditions. 

The fact that, owing to the world depression, Venezuela’s 
competitors devaluated their currencies one after another to 
a greater or lesser extent introduced a new factor which could 
not fail to make the situation more difficult. Receiving large 
amounts of foreign currency, Venezuela did not find it necessary 
to devaluate her own. The gold parity of the bolivar has not 
changed since 1921, which means that the value of the currency 
in terms of others has steadily increased. 

The high exchange value of the bolivar has for some years 
had a depressing effect not only on existing forms of production, 
but also on new types which might otherwise have developed. 
Consequently, Venezuela is to-day one of the least industrialised 
countries in South America, except in so far as oil production 
is concerned. As a rule, industrial costs of production in Vene- 
zuela—wages, rents, transport, power, etc.—seem prohibitive 
when calculated in terms of the currencies of those countries. 
which at present constitute the world market for manufactured 
goods. 

To return to agriculture, a whole series of products (which 
are, it is true, of secondary importance) have practically disap- 
peared from the list of Venezuelan exports without being offset 
by any substantial new production. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, special factors other than those on which emphasis 
has been laid above helped to accelerate the decline. That is 
true of the following commodities : sugar, exports of which had 
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in several years amounted to as much as 20,000 tons ; cotton, 
the volume exported in 1987 amounting to only a small 
fraction of that exported 20 years earlier; tobacco, exports 

of which amounted to 4,000 kg. in 1936-37 as against several : 
hundred thousand kg. yearly between 1918 and 1922; and 
lastly rubber, exports of which brought in four to nine 
million bolivars a year up to 1925 and thereafter showed a 
steady decline to 15,000 bolivars in 1936-37. 

On the other hand, exports of cattle, meat, and hides, have 
remained fairly steady during the last 20 years, though they 
do not play as big a part in the Venezuelan economic system 
as is usually supposed, bringing in only a few million bolivars. 

Apart from oil, the most important exports are coffee and 
cocoa. In 1928 coffee exports had reached the record figure of 
118 million bolivars, while cocoa exports totalled 26 millions 
in 1927. Since then, the value of these exports has considerably 
diminished. In 1928, coffee was quoted at 217 bolivars per 
hundred kg. and cocoa at 119 bolivars; in the years that 
followed, the prices fell to 58 and 57 bolivars respectively. 
Accordingly, these two commodities now furnish a smaller 
contribution to the national income. The quantities exported, 
however, have practically been maintained, though it is generally 
admitted that production would inevitably have fallen had not 
the Government granted substantial export subsidies during 
the last two years in order to help the plantations, which still play 
an important part in the economic and social life of the country. 

The noticeable decline in agricultural wealth is in marked 
contrast with the highly satisfactory state of public finance. 
There has been an almost constant increase in revenue from 
the oil duties, and also from import duties owing to the regular 
increase in the import trade resulting from oil exports. Between 
1921 and 1937 revenue increased by 200 per cent. Between 1928 
and 1935 the administration took advantage of this situation 
to pay off the entire internal and foreign debt of the country. 
Public expenditure increased at the same rate, balancing 
receipts. The present economic and financial situation of 
Venezuela, if not paradoxical, since a sufficient explanation has 
been given above, is at any rate exceptional. It is commonly 
said that the Government is rich and the country poor, and the 
statement fairly accurately describes the situation, or rather 
the present position, since it does not allow for the potential 
production of the soil and subsoil. 
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In these unusual circumstances, the Government has to 
bear an exceptional responsibility for the economic situation 
of the country. Many signs of the depressing effect of monetary 
conditions on that situation had for some time been apparent 
to any thoughtful observer. They have been confirmed by a 
number of fundamental data compiled by the National Depart- 
ment of Statistics. The figures show that “a complete change 
is taking place in the structure of the Venezuelan economic 
system; it will be necessary to consider whether a substitute 
can be found for coffee, the only important commodity apart 
from oil, which is now the driving force in the country, or whether 
oil is to be allowed to become the only important factor making 
for the circulation of wealth ”’. 

Ought Venezuela to devaluate its currency ? The problem 
is an extremely complicated one. Authoritative opinion has 
it that devaluation would be a mistake at the present time. 
A fall in the value of the bolivar would immediately lead to a 
corresponding increase in the cost of living, since the country 
imports nearly everything and is unprepared, either from the 
agricultural or from the industrial point of view, to replace 
imported commodities by those of its own production. The rise 
in the cost of living would affect not only the well-to-do but 
also the workers, who could hardly support it. Another argument 
against devaluation is that the various materials the State 
needs to carry out public works, to develop social services, and 
for current administrative uses, are for the most part imported ; 
currency depreciation would reduce the purchasing power of 
the Government and accordingly its power to take action where 
action is badly needed. 

In these circumstances the only possible policy is that 
which is commonly described as “ sowing oil ’’, or in other words 
using the wealth acquired directly or indirectly by working 
oil wells that will one day be exhausted to develop the more 
lasting resources of the country, and restricting so far as possible 
unproductive in the interests of productive expenditure. Such 
a policy is indeed a matter of elementary caution, since the 
country cannot allow its future to depend entirely on that of a 
single industry which is moreover an export industry affected. 
by fluctuations in world demand and more or less active accord- 
ing to the decisions of foreign organisations. 

Credit must be given to President Lépez Contreras for having 
stated as clearly as could be wished this policy which, although 
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of vital importance to the country, does not appear to have 
been followed at all times by previous administrations. “My 
two years’ experience at the head of the national admi- 
nistration ’’, said the President, in his message submitting the 
new three-year plan to Congress, “ has convinced me that the 
essential needs of the country are the development of production, 
an improvement in the efficiency of the national economic 
system, a lower cost of living, and the achievement of a threefold 
purpose which is to improve health, to educate the people, and 
to increase their number. ” The three-year plan, which regulates 
public expenditure, mainly with a view to the solution of these 
problems, is the first important step in a new economic and 
social policy. 

The plan is no doubt most likely to succeed in agriculture, 
where it is also most clearly necessary. Venezuela is an essen- 
tially agricultural country, but so far the only food supplies in 
respect of which it is nearly self-supporting are a few staple 
commodities such as maize flour, tapioca, beans, some fresh 
vegetables, and some tropical fruits, and at times scarcity prices 
are charged even for these. The same applies to milk and meat. 
Rice, which is eaten at all meals, is mostly imported from abroad. 
Although during the colonial period the country exported wheat 
flour, the quantities at present produced are only sufficient 
for a few local needs, and imports of flour from abroad amount 
to several million bolivars a year. This is also true of potatoes, 
eggs, ham, lard, condensed milk, preserves, fish of various 
kinds, dried fruit, and generally speaking all foodstuffs which 
cannot be produced without a certain amount of equipment 
and skill, such articles being wholly or partly imported. If these 
commodities or substitutes for them could be produced in the 
country, a lasting stimulus would be given to home trade, 
especially because the home market is a reliable one. 

The prospects of setting up new industries are clearly not 
so good. The Ministry of Agriculture is trying to develop the 
production of cotton and other fibres, and of oil-yielding plants, 
but as yet the crop is insufficient, the quality not good enough, 
or the cost of production too high to make the industries inde- 
pendent of foreign undertakings; and the Government has 
no intention of setting up higher tariff barriers to encourage 
industries which might remain artificial. Apart from the lack 
of raw materials, there is another difficulty : the Venezuelan 
market for most of the manufactured goods which are at present 
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imported is too small to enable them to be produced at a 
reasonable cost. On the other hand, in the case of articles such 
as clothing, for which the home market is big enough, an increase 
in customs duties with a view to stimulating home production 
would affect the purchasing power of large classes of the popu- 
lation. Accordingly, the Government is very cautious in the use 
of its powers under the existing customs laws and regulations. 
Support is chiefly given to middle-sized and small industries, 
whose market is sure, and whose introduction will not bear 
too heavily on the consumer; such support, which is not 
given until the industry’s chances of success have carefully 
been assessed, consists in exemption from import duties on 
machinery and raw materials, and subsidies and loans advanced 
by the Industrial Bank of Venezuela which was set up a few 
years ago. 

The Institute’s share of the programme which President 
‘Lépez Contreras has drawn up for his administration, or rather 
for several successive administrations over a long period of 
time, will be much bigger than might be supposed from 
the exclusively economic arguments used above. The inertia 
and fatalism of the rural population, particularly in the 
low-lying areas, will be among the obstacles which will held up 
technical improvements and the development of production. 
It is not a mere matter of chance that the efforts of the Ministry 
oi Agriculture to promote technical training, to supply selected 
seed and reproductive animals, and to organise co-operative 
credit, should first have been made in the mountain districts. 
In those districts farmers have sufficient initiative and discipline 
to benefit by the measures which the Government is taking 
in their interest and in that of the community as a whole. Such 
qualities are hard to find in the intermediate and low-lying areas, 
where the rural population is a wage-earning one relying for its 
primitive standard of living on the “conuco”’, a precarious 
holding on which manioc, black beans, and bananas, are raised. 
The peasants in the mountains have a sense of property, which 
is the first condition of progress in individual farming, but the 
same cannot be said of those in other districts, where the raising 
of crops suitable to the nature of the soil and climatic conditions 
could be organised and improved only by measures of internal 
settlement, those settlers who have at least the minimum 
aptitude for the necessary discipline being selected for the 
purpose. Likewise the campaign to improve health and educa- 
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tion would have little chance of success among the rural popu- 
lation unless it was part of a scheme of land settlement. 
However plentiful the financial resources of the State might 
be for such work, the effort would fail if dispersed among rural 
populations which are unstable and do not take kindly to the 
individual and collective discipline essential to success in such 
an undertaking. The amounts appropriated for the prevention 
of endemic disease and in general for the improvement of the 
population’s state of health and the prevention of illiteracy 
would be spent more usefully on social groups forming a part 
of a scheme of land settlement and duly selected and super- 
vised by the competent authority. 


Fortunately, in the areas that are suitable for settlement, 
the Government owns vast estates, which it acquired at the death 
of President Gémez and which, owing to excellent equipment 
and existing improvements as regards drainage, irrigation, the 
supply of water, light, and power, and the development of a 
road system, would lend themselves admirably to a systematic 
scheme of land settlement. 


While the Institute of Immigration and Land Settlement 
has a very important part to play in the economic and social 
development of the rural population in Venezuela, its duties 
as regards the promotion of immigration will be no less impor- 
tant. As has been shown, the country needs farmers with the 
necessary skill to introduce new forms of cultivation, to improve 
existing forms, and to industrialise the transformation of agri- 
cultural produce. There are no differences of opinion on this 
subject in Venezuela; it is realised that all the difficulties 
inherent in land settlement arise there, though they are such 
as can be overcome by planned technical organisation. Under 
present economic conditions, land settlement in Venezuela 
would have to be preceded by a particularly careful study of 
marketing opportunities and of the prospects of profit and loss ; 
the holding would have to be chosen cautiously, much of the land 
being in mountainous country and not equally suitable for all 
kinds of farming ; irrigation works are often essential and roads 
must be plotted whose building and repair may prove rather 
costly. Transport costs vary considerably. Sanitary precautions 
must, and in fact can easily, be taken below a certain height 
against malaria and at all heights, in a tropical co. try, against 
intestinal parasites. 
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The Venezuelan public is well aware of the difficulties involv- 
ed in land settlement. The first two attempts, made before the 
present Government set up the Technical Institute, were closely 
followed. Unexpected things happened ; the various operations 
were not always properly co-ordinated; it seems that the 
settlers might have been chosen better. The chief result of these 
technical mistakes, which were due to inexperience, was that 
considerable additional expenditure became necessary, since the 
Government was determined that the new settlement should 
be a success. The output of the settlements, which was recently 
estimated by the Institute, will have a permanently beneficial 
effect on the Venezuelan economic system and a sufficiently 
substantial one to justify the intrinsically productive invest- 
ments that were necessary. This is the first practical result 
of the immigration and land settlement policy ; and it is such 
as to encourage further effort. 


(To be continued.) 
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Visit of the Governing Body Delegation 
to the Union of South Africa 


A Delegation of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, consisting of a Government member, an employers’ member, and a 
workers’ member, recently paid a short visit to the Union of South Africa as 
guests of the South African Government, in order, in the terms of the 
invitation, that the members might “ inform themselves at first hand on 
Native labour conditions in South Africa”’. 

The Delegation was composed of Mr. F. T. Cremins, Permanent 
Delegate of Ireland accredited to the League of Nations and to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mr. J. Lecocg, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Organisation of Industrial Employers, and Mr. C. Mertens, 
Workers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body. 

A report on the visit prepared by the Delegation was submitted to 
the Governing Body at its Eighty-siath Session in February 1939. After 
being communicated to the Government of the Union of South Africa the 
report was considered by the Governing Body at its Eighty-seventh Session 
in April, and it was decided that it should be referred to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June 1939, when the question of the regu- 
lation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers is to be discussed. 

The report as submitted to the Governing Body consists of sections 
treating successively (1) preliminary arrangements, (2) nature of the 
visit, (3) details of the itinerary, (4) general impressions, (5) Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions directly concerned with Native labour, and 
(6) concluding remarks (acknowled 

The report as here printed begins with the second section and omits 
the first and the last, as well as certain references to personal contacts 
made during the visit. Some connecting phrases have been added in - 
order to preserve the continuity of the report. ' 

The omission of passages referring to the personal contacts made in. 
South Africa in no way detracts from the importance that should be 
attached to this part of the Delegation’s mission or from the feeling of 
gratitude felt by the members towards officers of the South 
African Government, and of employers’ and workers’ organisations, and 
to other personalities in South Africa, whose assistance largely contributed 
to the success of the visit. 
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NATURE OF THE VISIT 


The Delegation visited the Union of South Africa on the invitation 
and as the guests of the South African Government. The invitation 
arose out of discussions of the problems of contract labour by the 
International Labour Conference. Its purpose was to enable members 
of the Governing Body to inform themselves at first hand on Native 
labour conditions in the Union. 

The nature of the visit may be said to have been further defined 
by the time available. The Government’s invitation has been for a 
stay of from four to six weeks. Owing principally, however, to the 
dates of meetings of the Governing Body, the Delegation was unable 

.to avail itself to the full of the time proposed and the stay was in 
fact restricted to less than four weeks. 

The Union of South Africa is larger than the combined area of 
Belgium, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Its economy 
embraces very many forms of agricultural and mining production, as 
well as rapidly expanding manufacturing industries. Its Native popu- 
lation exceeds 6,500,000, and with over 2,000,000 Europeans, 750,000 
Coloureds, and 200,000 Asiatics !, the race problems of the Union are 
of outstanding complexity. 

The Natives differ widely in agricultural, educational and economic 

standards. Of them some 3,000,000 may be located on Native lands, 
2,000,000 in European-owned rural areas, and 1,500,000 in European 
urban and semi-urban areas. Approximately 1,250,000 are to be 
found in European employment at any one time. In this number 
would be included workers from the Protectorates of South Africa 
. under British administration, from Portuguese East Africa, from the 
Rhodesias, and from Nyasaland. Very few of the Native men of the 
Union of South Africa do not enter employment for an appreciable 
period of their working lives ; while agriculture and the gold mines are 
the chief employers, the whole structure of South African production 
may be said to be based on Native labour. 

As so employed, the Native may be separated from his family and 
at the same time from the communities adjoining his place of employ- 
ment ; he and his family may be permanent dwellers in a European 
town ; he may be temporarily apart from his family in such a locality ; 
he may be away from his family and employed in European agriculture 
of either the farm or plantation type ; he may to most intents and 
purposes be settled with his family on a European farm ; he may be 
in any of these situations at different times. As regards his rights and 
duties as a worker, he may fail principally under Union legislation 
governing employment on mines and works; he may be subject to 
the separate Union Act concerning labour contracts on farms; he 


1 In this Report (1) by European is meant a white South African of European 
descent who has been born or who has settled in the Union ; (2) by Native is meant 
a member of an African race (predominatingly Bantu) who is resident in the Union ; 
(3) by Coloured is meant a member, resident in the Union, of the mixed races 
which are the outcome of relations between persons of different race (e.g. Native 
and European, Native and Asiatic) ; (4) by Asiatic is meant a person of Asiatic 
race (predominantly Indian) who has been born or who has settled in the Union. 
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will also come under one of the four different laws concerning masters 
and servants in the four different Provinces. Other laws bearing on 
employment (e.g., pass laws, urban area regulations) differ in different 
localities. 

In short, in its Native labour problems the Union of South Africa 
is a world of complexities. 

All this may be a matter of general knowledge. It is necessary, 
however, to mention it, so as to make clear the shortness and rapidity 
of the Delegation’s visit and the resulting restricted nature of this 
report which, in any event, is limited by the terms of the Government’s 
invitation. The Delegation saw but a little of Native life and labour on 
some of the larger gold mines and something less of conditions in 
some of the Native areas of labour supply, with occasional glimpses at 
the varied problems of the urban Native and with a few illustrations 
of recent Native development schemes in rural areas. 

At the same time the Delegation believes that, thanks to the 
admirable arrangements made for its tour, it was within the limits of 
its visit afforded the maximum opportunities for grasping the outline 
of South African Native labour problems. Its chief guides were Mr. W. 
D. Norval, Under-Secretary for Labour, Mr. B. W. Martin, Director 
of Native Labour of the Department of Native Affairs, and Mr. H. C. 
Wellbeloved, Native Labour Adviser to the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines. In its travels the Delegation was joined by the chief local 
officers of the Government responsible for labour control and Native 
administration and by the chief officers of the Native Recruiting 
Corporation. During visits to particular employments and localities, 
managers, medical officers, municipal Native administration officers, 
and a number of other persons with direct knowledge of the day-to-day 
problems of Native labour, showed themselves eager to place their 
information at the Delegation’s disposal. A large number of memoran- 
da were communicated to the Delegation by individuals and groups 
of the most varied outlook. It is, moreover, believed that owing to 
the tripartite character of the Delegation the members were able to 
receive frank and illuminating statements from Government officers, 
employers, and trade union leaders. Lastly, a comprehensive intro- 
duction to all that was seen and heard was provided by a note fur- 
nished by the International Labour Office outlining the main problems 
of Native labour in the Union and locating them in the general struc- 
ture of South African life. 

In these circumstances this report is restricted to an account of 
the short visit paid by the Delegation as guests of the Union Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, however limited the tour or the individual 
member’s previous acquaintance with African labour problems, it is 
hoped that the report will also reflect the knowledge brought to the 
Delegation’s attention by experts of the highest qualifications. 


DETAILS OF THE ITINERARY 


The Delegation arrived at Capetown on 19 December 1988. It left 
immediately for Johannesburg, where it remained until 29 December. 
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Before the departure of the boat train from Capetown, however, 
the Delegation had the honour to be welcomed by the Hon. H. G. 
Lawrence, Minister of Labour. Among other gentlemen who met the 
Delegates were officers of the Department of Labour, of the Cape 
Federation of Labour Unions, and of the Trades and Labour 
Council. Even in the short time available many interesting points of 
view were expressed which it was possible to amplify to some extent 
on the Delegation’s return to Capetown. 

On arriving in Johannesburg in the afternoon of 20 December the 
Delegation was once again met by Government officials and by officers 
of employers’ organisations and of the Trades and Labour Council. 

The following day was spent in a visit to the Sub-Nigel Gold Mine, 
the Sub-Nigel Native Compound, and the Central Native Hospital of 
the East Rand mines. The Sub-Nigel was at the time employing 
7,200 Natives from the Union, the South African Protectorates, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and Nyasaland. Some of these workers had been 
recruited and some had come forward spontaneously under the assisted 
voluntary system. They were working on contracts of from four 
months to one year (or the equivalent number of shifts) or had been 
re-engaged under monthly agreements. The Delegation had thus a 
picture of life and work on a large South African mine with its many 
complexities. The fine Central Hospital of the East Rand mines 
serving a Native mining population of some 17,000 was also of great 
interest. 

The next day the Delegation visited the Compound and Hospital 
of the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and a Compound 
of the Crown Mines. 

The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and the Native 
Recruiting Corporation are non-profit-making subsidiaries of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines. They organise the recruiting, engagement, 
and distribution for the mines, of the more than 300,000 Natives 
who are employed by members of the Chamber. The Native Recruiting 
Corporation operates in the Union and British South Africa; the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association operates in Portuguese 
East Africa and tropical Africa, and also manages the central distri- 
buting stations used by both organisations. During the year some 
325,000 Natives pass through the Johannesburg Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association Compound for distribution or discharge. 
Ten medical officers are employed and other welfare work is on a 
corresponding scale. 

The Crown Mines form the largest gold mine in the world, em- 
ploying between 24,000 and 25,000 Native labourers. As in the case 
of the Sub-Nigel Mine, these labourers are from many different terri- 
tories and have been recruited or have come forward spontaneously 
and have accepted various periods of contracts. Those re-engaged 
after the conclusion of a contract may be entitled to leave employ- . 
ment on one day’s notice. The Compound of the Crown Mines which the 
Delegation visited houses some 5,000 Natives. Once again, within 
the limitation of the compound system, the provision for Native 
welfare appeared to the Delegation to be on a generous scale. 
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On the following morning the Delegation visited the Rand Refinery. 
In the afternoon the Delegation had an interview with Mr. Batho, 
representing the Administrations of the British Protectorates of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. On 81 October 1988, no 
less than 61,8377 Natives from these territories were in the employment 
of gold and coal mines affiliated to the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
while an additional large but unascertained number is in other em- 
ployment. The development of the office of the representative of 
these Administrations at Johannesburg from a tax-collecting agency 
to an institution which, in collaboration with the Union authorities, 
cares for the welfare of the Protectorate Natives appears of great 
importance. It has been noted that a number of workers are obtained 
from Nyasaland. There is no representative of the Administration of 
Nyasaland performing similar functions to those of the representative 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland.? 


The Delegation next had an interview, all too short, with represen- 
tatives of Native trade unions in the presence of officers of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Native Affairs. Under the present industrial 
legislation of the Union it is impossible for Native trade unions to 
obtain official recognition in the same way as European unions. The 
Delegation, however, noted with interest that some 16 non-European 
trade unions have been formed, with Johannesburg as their centre, 
that a co-ordinating committee has been established, that the Govern- 
ment Departments are taking steps to secure for these Unions some 
semi-official sanction, and that some of the European trade unions 
have been of assistance in the work of organisation. To this important 
question of Native trade unionism the Delegation will return later in 
the report. 


On 26 December the Delegation had an interview with Mr. W. G. 
Ballinger, who was adviser to the British workers’ delegate during the 
discussions on the recruiting of labour at the 1935 and 1936 Sessions 
of the Conference. Mr. Ballinger emphasised the significance of the 
Native trade union movement and the difficulties of the urbanised 
Native who is compelled to support himself and his family on wages 
the rates of which may partly be dictated by the needs of Natives whose 
families are supported by their lands. Mr. Ballinger also made certain 
suggestions regarding mining employment, notably that the individual 
workers should receive interest on deferred pay, that facilities for 
family life should be established on new mines, and that the fares of 
the workers to employment should be paid by the industry, a privilege 
already granted to Nyasaland recruits. 


Later in the day members of the Delegation met Mrs. W. G. 
Ballinger, member of the House of Assembly elected by the Cape 
Native voters. Mrs. Ballinger drew attention to the importance of 
agricultural development in the formulation of social policy. She 
expressed the hope that experts on African conditions would be 


1 It was stated in the British House of Commons on 3 May 1939 that the 
joint appointment of an officer by the Administrations of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was being contemplated. (Ep.) 
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appointed to, and African problems considered by, the Office’s Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee. 

An interesting day was spent on 27 December visiting the Native 
quarters of Johannesburg. This was an introduction to the vast prob- 
lem of the housing of Natives employed in urban areas, which now 
appears to be receiving the earnest consideration of enlightened 
municipalities in South Africa. 

Johannesburg has a non-European population of approximately 
280,000. The municipality provides accommodation for some 100,000 
Natives. The Delegation visited the Orlando Township, housing some 
85,000 Natives in family units—a great and praiseworthy enterprise. 
It passed through Pimville, which is in striking contrast with Orlando, 
and the next day had a glimpse of what was described as the equally 
unsatisfactory Alexandra Township, which is unfortunately outside 
the City’s jurisdiction. It visited the Wemmer Native Barracks and 
the Wolhuter Native Men’s Hostel, the municipal beer hall—a wretched 
but temporary building which is soon to be replaced—and finally on 
the premises of the Carlton Hotel was shown an example of the accom- 
modation provided for Native servants by their employers, accommo- 
dation which is subject to municipal control. 

Much of the new accommodation provided, notably at Orlando 
and the Wolhuter Hostel, gave the Delegation not only an insight into 
progressive municipal policy in South Africa, but also a deep impression 
of the response made by Natives to better living conditions. This 
whole question and that of the responsibility of employers, whether 
acting directly or through municipalities, for providing more than 
mere shelter and cleanliness, are problems of social welfare and labour 
efficiency to which increasing attention is rightly being paid. 

On 28 December the Delegation visited Pretoria, the administra- 
tive capital of the Union. It met the Hon. A. P. J. Fourie, Minister 
of Railways and Harbours, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, M.P., who was Minister 
of Labour when the invitation to visit South Africa was addressed to 
the Governing Body, and the permanent heads of various Government 
departments. 

Before lunch, the Delegation visited the Native compound of the 
Iron and Steel Corporation. This undertaking employs some 2,300 
Natives under daily agreement and has not for some time found it 
necessary to engage in recruiting operations. It houses 1,800 of its 
Natives in hygienic if not particularly attractive conditions. 

In the afternoon ... the Delegation visited the Native quarters 
of Pretoria. Of these quarters, so frankly explained to the Delegation, 
it seems sufficient to say that they are hardly a credit to the beautiful 
city of Pretoria, but that a comprehensive scheme is in hand for their 
improvement. 

On the following day the Delegation set out on its tour by cars to 
Natal and the Transkeian and Ciskeian Territories. 

The first day’s drive was long and wet. During it the Delegaticin 
passed through part of the Natal coal-mining area, the firms of which 
are not affiliated to the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The Delegation 
was informed that legislation is to be introduced to put an end to 
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the pernicious token system (under which Native workers pledge their 
wages in advance in exchange for tokens for purchases at certain 
stores) } and other abuses connected with the payment of wages, which 
have lingered to the discredit of some but by no means all of these 
coal mines. A second labour problem on the coal mines of Natal— 
excessive hours of work—is also, it is understood, being examined 
with a view to remedial action. 

On 380 December the Delegation visited in Pietermaritzburg 
the Native village, the upkeep of the houses and gardens of which is 
fostered by the grant of rewards, the men’s and women’s hostels, the 
Native sports ground, and the Native market and beer hall. This visit 
greatly strengthened the impression gained by the Delegation at 
Johannesburg of the Native potentialities for better living when 
encouraged by an enlightened administration. The Native Women’s 
Hostel did not seem up to the standard of the other institutions. 
With this slight reservation, however, the Delegation left Pietermaritz- 
burg with the impression that for its 13,000 Natives more than a mere 
start has been made in creating the material basis of healthy living and 
that the: Native response is becoming worthy of the opportunities 
offered. The combined market, beer hall, and eating place, was par- 
ticularly impressive. The Delegation noted with pleasure the success 
of these enterprises. 

At Pietermaritzburg the Delegation also visited the offices of the 
Native Recruiting Corporation. 

In Durban, which the Delegation reached the same night, an 
opportunity was given the members of seeing a more complicated 
problem of Native housing and what appears to be the beginnings of 
a successful policy of reform. 

Durban has a population of some 67,000 Natives. ? The housing 
situation appears to have been unsatisfactory, owing to privately- 
owned slum property, particularly in areas until recently outside the 
municipal boundaries. The municipality has surveyed present accom- 
modation and classified it into four classes, which may roughly be 
described as good, potentially good, unsatisfactory, and very unsatis- 
factory. The housing policy of the municipality is to bring the second 
up to the standard of the first and to eliminate the latter two classes by 
providing municipal alternative accommodation. 

The Delegation visited the Lamont Native Location, which at 
present houses some 400 Native families and is to be extended. This 
appears to be an admirable scheme. It also visited two hostels for 
single workers—the Somtseu Road Location, with 8,000 male residents, 
and the Native Women’s Hostel, with 590 residents. Both seemed very 
satisfactory, although, as at Pietermaritzburg, the accommodation for 
men was better than for women. Interesting features in the men’s 
hostel of Durban visited by the Delegation is that some accommodation 
is made for wives paying a visit of a week to their husbands and that a 


1 The Government has since introduced legislation into the South African 
Parliament with a view to abolishing this system. (Ep.) 

2 1936 Census: Europeans, 89,640; Asiatics, 83,523; Natives, 64,696 ; 
Coloureds, 7,680. 
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special quarter has been equipped with pleasant single rooms for the 
more educated Native. 

The Delegation was also given the opportunity of seeing the type 
of private property from which the transfers have been made. That 
a building declared unfit for human occupation was found to be re-let 
to Natives was an indication of the difficulties of control. The Delega- 
tion also visited the unsatisfactory Victoria Street Beer Hall, which is 
to be reconstructed under better conditions by the municipality. It 
saw the facilities open to the higher types of urban Natives in the 
Bantu Social Centre and in the sports ground. 

The next days were spent in an instructive tour through the Trans- 
keian Territories. This area, comprising East Griqualand, Pondoland, 
Tembuland, and the Transkei, is almost exclusively reserved for Native 
occupation and in the local administration a wide system of consulta- 
tion of the Natives is in force together with some degree of co-operation 
in executive matters. The area is divided into 27 districts, each under 
a magistrate assisted by District Councils of Natives. The districts 
are in turn under the control of the Chief Magistrate, assisted by the 
United Transkeian Territories General Council and an Executive 
Committee, on both of which (on the former to a predominating ex- 
tent) the Natives are represented. With a population of some 1,300,000 
Natives, the Transkeian Territories form a great Native Reserve in 
which a consistent effort appears to be being made to develop a pros- 
perous Native peasantry by agricultural and health reform and in 
consultation with the peoples concerned. 

At the same time the Territories are an important reservoir of 
man power for the Rand mines. The Native Recruiting Corporation 
operates on a large scale through its offices and salaried officials and also 
(though to a decreasing extent and under the control of the salaried 
officials) through the trader-recruiter and the Native runner. During the 
eleven months ending November 1938, the Native Recruiting Corpor- 
ation obtained for the mines a total of 77,333 labourers. Other 
recruiters operate in the Territories, notably for the Natal coal mines 
and sugar estates, although recruiting figures for these other employ- 
ments were not obtained (they are to be collected in 1939). There is 
also a certain spontaneous drift of Natives, mainly men, to various 
employments. This labour exodus, essentially of the adult males, is 
reflected in the 1936 census, when of the total population residing in 
the Territories, of 1,172,889 persons, 674,666 were females and only 
498,223 males. The other side of the labour exodus is illustrated by the 
deferred pay and remittances paid out in the Territories by the Native 
Recruiting Corporation. For the Transkeian Territories and the much 
smaller area as regards recruiting of the Ciskei, the deferred pay dis- 
tributed in the first eleven months of 1938 totalled £231,000 and the 
remittances sent to their families by men on the mines totalled £230,000. 

On 2 January the Delegation passed through Ixopo, where the 
offices of the Native Recruiting Corporation were visited, and Umzim- 
kulu to Kokstad. The night was spent at Kokstad, where Mr. Fyfe 
King, Chief Magistrate of the Transkeian Territories, gave the Delega- 
tion an account of the Transkeian system of Native administration. 
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The next day the Delegation was to proceed to St. Johns, via 
Flagstaff and Lusikisiki. The interruption, however, of the ferry 
owing to recent rains forced the party to spend the night at Lusikisiki. 

During the journey the Delegation visited the valuable Flagstaff 
Agricultural School which is organised by the Transkeian Administra- 
tion and where the Delegation had a practical demonstration of what 
is being done to improve agricultural conditions and notably to limit 
and breed-up livestock. The Delegation also visited the offices of the 
Native Recruiting Corporation at Flagstaff. An example was here 
provided of the value of the systems of deferred pay and remittances. 
During 1938 a total of over £21,135 was paid out as deferred pay to 
2,892 returned labourers and 1,913 remittances to the families of 
labourers at work were paid for a total sum of over £6,834. 


The next day the Delegation was able to cross the ferry and reached 
Umtata, the capital of the Transkeian Territories. During its stay 
here (4 to 7 January) the offices were visited of the Native Recruiting 
Corporation at a time when recruits were being medically examined, 
labour agreements were being drawn up, and deferred pay and remit- 
tances were being paid out. Valuable figures were also supplied on all 
phases of: the Corporation’s work. Interesting visits were also paid to 
the impressive and dignified Bunga (General Council) Buildings, the 
at present overcrowded Native wards of the Umtata Hospital, which 
is being extended, the farm of Mr. A.O.B. Payne, M.P., a member of the 
Union Native Affairs Commission, and kraals of Christian and pagan 
Natives. 

The Delegation was particularly impressed by the arrangements in 
the Bunga Building, which appear happily to symbolise the honourable 
place reserved for Native representatives in the administration of the 
Territories. 

On 7 January the Delegation left Umtata for Engcobo. The 
opportunity was taken of a visit to the offices of the Native Recruiting 
Corporation to obtain a comprehensive explanation of the assisted 
voluntary system. 

Under this system the Native is not recruited and does not under- 
take a long-term contract. Instead, in return for facilities to reach the 
mines, he undertakes to offer himself for employment on any of the 
affiliated mines. The worker, while profiting by the services of the 
Corporation, including advances free of interest, has thus greater 
freedom of choice in the selection of his employer and of his period 
of service, and the Native Recruiting Corporation, acting rather as an 
employment exchange than as a recruiting agency, has not to pay a 
commission on the men recruited. The popularity of the scheme is 
very marked in some districts. In Engcobo, for example, during 1938 
only 223 Natives were recruited and contracted to the mines, whereas 
a total of 6,062 were engaged under the assisted voluntary system. 


On the next day the Delegation left the Transkeian Territories for 
Queenstown and King William’s Town in the Ciskei. This is a mixed 
area of European farms and Native districts, the latter being confeder- 
ated to a limited extent under the Ciskeian General Council. 
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The problems of the Ciskei, though similar in many of their details, 
differ in some fundamentals from those of the Transkeian Territories. 
As regards Native administration and development, the local councils 
have not combined their powers and resources to the same extent as 
in the Transkeian Territories. There is, however, an interesting 
current of feeling among the Natives in favour of greater unity, the 
spontaneous development of which the European administration 
appears wisely to be awaiting. 

As regards employment away from their homes, the Natives, in 
addition to going to the mines, are also attracted by urban develop- 
ment in East London and Capetown and by the national road develop- 
ment schemes. In the King William’s Town area of the Native Recruit- 
ing Corporation (excluding East London) there were at the time of the 
1986 census 77,078 males and 96,818 females and it has been estimated 
that 15,400 males were absent, while during the same year 11,377 
Natives were obtained by the Native Recruiting Corporation. For 
1938 the Native Recruiting Corporation figures are practically the 
same, 11,215, but it seems probable that the figures of absentees in 
other employment have increased considerably. 

On 8 January the Delegation visited the offices of the Native 
Recruiting Corporation at Cofimvaba and at Queenstown, where the 
party spent the night. Visits were also paid to the finely situated 
Border Mental Hospital and to the Queenstown Native Location, 
where some 11,000 Natives are housed. 

A very full day was spent on 9 January on the way to King Wil- 
liam’s Town. Offices of the Native Recruiting Corporation were 
visited at Alice and at Middeldrift, where a short but interesting talk 
was had with two traders, who work as recruiters on a commission 
basis for the Corporation. 

The chief part of the day, however, was devoted to the important 
Native institutions—Lovedale Native School, the South African 
Native College of Fort Hare, the Victoria Hospital, and the Government 
Agricultural School of Fort Cox. The two first were on vacation, so 
that only the buildings were seen, but longer visits were paid to the 
Victoria Hospital and Fort Cox, which, however small for the needs 
of the Native peoples, can be proud of their achievements and still 
prouder of their potentialities. 

The visit to Fort Cox, in conjunction with the earlier visit to the 
Flagstaff Agricultural School, was particularly interesting as providing 
examples of the manner in which South Africa is tackling the essential 
problems of agricultural reforms in the Native areas. The training 
of Native demonstrators under conditions comparable with home 
conditions and the entrusting to them of agricultural plots of the same 
size and character as the ordinary Native plots seemed to be a pro- 
gramme of great practical value. 

A second aspect of reform is the measures taken by the school for 
encouraging the improvement of livestock—horses, pigs, sheep, and 
especially cattle for milk production. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that overstocking is the principal cause of soil erosion in the 
Territories. Much satisfaction was expressed by the authorities in the 
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Ciskei at the agreement already reached among the Natives in some 
districts in favour of the limitation of livestock as a measure necessary 
if the evil of erosion is to be combated successfully. 

On the following morning at the offices of the Native Recruiting 
Corporation at King William’s Town, the Delegation had the privilege 
of examining some of its impressions with Mr. Martin and Mr. Well- 
beloved. Among the topics touched on, which had already formed the 
subject of many informal talks, were the relationship between Native 
peasant development and the labour exodus, conditions of employment 
on the Natal coal mines and suger estates, remuneration on the gold 
mines, the practicability of Government employment exchanges in 
rural areas, the future of the recruiting system, the possibility of 
extending the system of deferred pay, the administration of the funds 
controlled by the Deferred Pay Board, and the question of penal 
sanctions for labour offences. 

After returning to Capetown and meeting a number of gentlemen, 
including the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Native Affairs, 
the Delegation sailed for Southampton on 13 January 1939. 

This enumeration of the details of the itinerary is intended to 
indicate the ground covered and the authorities met. Although cer- 
tain problems have been touched on, it is not intended in any way 
as a description of those which were seen and discussed. There is 
hardly a question connected with Native development in South 
Africa which has not its close bearing on Native labour. In all spheres, 
the Union appears to be undertaking large-scale plans of national 
development. For these plans more and better labour will be required. 
The examples shown to the Delegation therefore of progressive muni- 
cipal housing, of programmes against erosion and overstocking in the 
Native Reserves, of better nutrition, of better health, of better educa- 
tion, and in short of a standard of life more compatible with modern 
civilisation, are all inextricably connected with the Native labour 
problem. This account of the journey therefore has had to be strictly 
limited, for “in informing themselves at first hand on Native labour 
conditions ”’ in the Union the Delegation has in a sense been introduced 
to the central problem and the central hope of South African advance- 
ment. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


The Delegation is not called upon, nor does it feel competent, {to 
frame even the most tentative conclusions or recommendations 
regarding the conditions and regulation of Native labour in the 
Union. The account of the visit, however, would be incomplete 
without mention of certain general impressions brought away by the 
Delegation. 

The recording of these impressions appears all the more necessary 
as the Delegation felt that the authorities with whom they came into 
contact were anxious to show not only their successes but also their 
problems and even their temporary failures. The visit appeared to 
partake more of the nature of a friendly and loyal exposition of situa- 
tions as they are than that of a conducted tour. In courtesy to ee 
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under whose direction progress is being made and who were so frank 
with the Delegation, a frank account of the impressions left on the 
Delegation by the visit appears to be the fitting and the desired 
response. 

The first impression is that of the national and international im- 
portance of Native labour questions in the Union of South Africa. 
The Union has a population of 2,000,000 Europeans, 6,500,000 Natives, 
750,000 Coloureds, and 200,000 Asiatics. The contact between these 
races, primarily the contact between White and Black, is on a vastly 
larger scale, is more manifold, and has been the dominating note in 
history to a greater degree, than elsewhere in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Contact largely takes the form of the employment of Native labour 
in European undertakings. Such employment is on a larger scale than 
elsewhere in Africa. It has a wide geographical influence through the 
extensive employment of Natives from Mozambique, the Rhodesias, 
and Nyasaland. All these factors do not imply either that South 
African policies are of African continental applicability or that the 
success of other policies is dependent on conditions in South Africa. 
They mean, however, that in the rapidly evolving circumstances of 
Africa (1) the Union has a natural interest in Native labour policies 
beyond her frontiers, and (2) Native labour policy in the Union is 
equally of interest to territories beyond the Union frontiers. 


The second impression to be noted is that of the deep, wide- 
spread and intelligent concern which appears to be shown in connection 
with Native labour and social problems in the Union. Although a South 
African Native policy has developed which appears to obtain a pre- 
ponderating measure of support from the European population of 
the Union, the working out of this policy is still open to widely varying 
interpretations, and the ultimate outcome of the meeting of White and 
Black in the labour market still is the subject of a wide range of pro- 
phecy. All this makes for an intensification of interest and of intel- 
ligence with the result that, within the bounds of South African racial 
feeling, the Delegation found a healthy readiness to explore the past, 
present, and future, with a scientific desire to eliminate complacency 
and prejudice. 

If these two impressions are justified, it is all the more important 
that contact between South Africa and Geneva should be close 
whenever questions affecting African labour are under consideration. 
Questions connected with the Forced Labour and Recruiting Conven- 
tions and the proposals for an international decision concerning con- 
tracts of employment are examined later. Here it is necessary to note 
as a fact that the two major decisions so far taken by the International 
Labour Conference affecting African labour have not been accepted 
by the chief country of African employment. Whether the delegates 
attending the Labour Conference have failed to give due weight to 
South African knowledge, or whether South Africa has too readily 
rejected any decision in conflict with South African practice, the 
divergence between Geneva and South Africa on Native labour ques- 
tions is to be deplored and attempts to minimise it should continue 
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In effecting this, the visit of the Delegation may, it is hoped, prove 
of some use. More frequent contacts are certainly to be commended. 
Contacts, however, connected with no specific programme of work are 
of limited value. What is required is closer association between the 
Union of South Africa and the International Labour Organisation in 
the actual discussion of Native labour questions. 

Two other general impressions are to be noted. 

The Delegation was invited to inform itself on Native labour 
conditions, and the conditions of European workers were therefore 
not considered. The Delegation comes away, however, with the 
impression that, although the labour problems of the Union are 
inevitably complicated by the differences in race and cultural levels 
of the workers, the question of the conditions of Native employment 
can hardly fail eventually to be governed to some extent by conditions 
of employment generally. Accordingly, however slow it will be in 
developing, there appears to be reason to expect that in the long run 
any undue wage discriminations which persist will be between the 
skilled and the unskilled worker or between the worker in sheltered 
industries and the worker in industries open to competition. The 
Delegation was informed that some progress has already been made 
under the operation of the Wage Board to reduce the gap between 
skilled and unskilled wages, and there appears to be a growing apprecia- 
tion that this is in the interests alike of European and non-European 
workers ; while as regards industry the large potential market which 
exists for the sale of South African goods suggests that even a 
slight increase in standards of welfare will ultimately compensate for 
any increased labour costs. 

In some quarters in South Africa, however, while the essential unity 
of the problem of national prosperity is recognised, pessimistic views 
appear to prevail as to the capacity of the Native population to 
improve their standards of living in tune with any improvements in 
remuneration. The Delegation is not competent to form an opinion 
on the potentialities of the South African Bantu. But, as already in- 
dicated, it was struck by the response made by him, in certain places 
visited, to better living conditions. Progress in this respect seems 
therefore to be within the range of possibility. 

In the process of improvement it is reasonable to suppose that some 
form of industrial organisation among the Native wage earners will 
play an effective part. Mention has been made of the short interview 
with the Native officers of certain non-European trade unions in 
Johannesburg. That a meeting of this nature could be arranged and 
sponsored by Government Departments is of significance, and the 
Delegation noted with interest the intention of the Departments of 
Labour and of Native Affairs to find some place in the social structure 
for Native trade unionism. At present existing legislation presents some 
difficulties in this regard. The Delegation noted also the assistance 
which has been afforded to the new unions by European trade unions. 

To the Delegation any sound development in the matter of non- 
European trade union organisation appears to be valuable. To assure 
such development as one means of promoting the welfare of a large 
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section of the Native people is a task not unworthy of the states- 
manship of white South Africa. 

The above are the general i impressions with which the Delegation 
returns to Europe. Being well aware of the cursory nature of its visit, 
the Delegation is loath to enlarge on particular impressions connected 
with particular problems, or to enter into the examination of even 
essential questions of principle, for the satisfactory study of which as 
many months would be required as days spent in South Africa by the 
Delegation. 

Nevertheless, there are two types of impressions the recording 
of which may be of utility. These are in the first place suggestions on 
points of detail made to members of the Delegation during the visit, 
suggestions thus of South African origin, and in the second place cer- 
tain questions connected with general policy which the Delegation 
feels it its duty to raise. 

Briefly these impressions are the following. 


Wages in Towns 


Information was supplied to the Delegation regarding wage rates 
in municipal employment and in other employment in urban localities. 
The Delegation does not consider that it is entitled to comment in any 
way on certain divergent figures brought to its notice. It records, 
however, that there is in certain quarters a belief that the wage rates 
in urban employments are in many cases too low, being far lower, given 
the needs of the urban Native, than on the mines where employment 
is in fact subsidised by the family and tribal lands. 

Though the future of the bulk of the South African Natives may 
be on the land, the first testing place of the results of contact between 
Black and White economic and social systems is in the towns. 


The Labour Exodus and Rural Development 


The Delegation was deeply impressed by the efforts which are being 
made to improve standards of living in the Native areas visited, in 
particular by improved agricultural and pastoral technique as noted 
above. One of the aspects of the attempted reforms appears to be the 
transfer to the Native man of at least part of the work of production 
hitherto almost entirely borne by the woman. The introduction 
of ploughs, for example, means or should mean the increased partici- 
pation of men in field work. If this programme is successful, the 
ultimate result may be a larger population, from which European 
production can draw its labour, and certainly a more healthy and 
efficient population. 

During, however, the period of transition, is there not a danger 
that the training of men in new agricultural methods will fail because 
the enterprising young men are becoming industrial workers who only 
spend their leisure in the agricultural community ? Is there no limit 
in numbers or in time to the absence in employment of the men if 
chances of home development are not to be prejudiced ? And if there is 
no limit should it not be the Native women who are trained in new 
agricultural methods ? 
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The Length and Frequency of Contracts of Employment 


It is clear that no simple answer can be given to the above ques- 
tions. They lead up, however, to other questions directly connected 
with contracts of employment. It would seem that, on the Rand mines 
at least, the average period of absence of men in employment is less 
than one year, and that the mining industry is generous in releasing 
men for whose presence at home there are particular reasons. Will, 
however, this ultimately prove enough ? May it not become necessary, 
if present development is to continue, to provide that men, at least 
those with family responsibilities in the Native areas, should as a rule 
and not as a privilege return home within a certain period ? And may 
it not also be necessary to refrain as a general rule from re-engaging 
men of this class until they have been home for a certain minimum 
period ? 

The Delegation was impressed with the arguments against the 
fixing of rules of this kind. As regards the prohibition of the re-engage- 
ment of married men until they had spent a certain period at home. 
it was urged that this would be an undue restriction on the liberty 
of the men concerned, who might have good pecuniary and family 
reasons for seeking employment at a particular time. Nevertheless, 
the Delegation desires to mention the matter as it appears to be of 
importance from the point of view of maintaining an effective connec- 
tion between the men and their families and tribal areas. 


Deferred Pay 


Also apposite to the question of the relationship to rural conditions 
of the distant employment of men is the question of deferred pay. 

The Delegation was impressed by the social value of the deferred 
pay system, whereby part of the earnings of the men in employment 
is retained for payment on their return home. It supposes that when 
the International Labour Conference examines the question it will 
have to consider whether the deferment of a portion of wages should not 
be a normal feature in all Native contracts of employment. It is 
however evident that the Rand mining industry alone cannot go too 
far in inducing its Native workers to agree to deferring pay, so long 
as other employers competing for the same labour do not pursue a 
similar policy. The Delegation feels therefore compelled to confine 
this record of its impressions mainly to an appreciation of the prin- 
ciple of deferred pay and of the value of its extension to all contracts 
of employment between organised industries and Native workers with 
their homes in Native areas. 

The administration of the interest on deferred pay was the subject 
of divergent comments to the Delegation, for example the absence of 
direct representation of the Natives on the Deferred Pay Board of 
Control. The Delegation can only state that it was impressed by the 
examples shown it of the use which is being made of the interest in 
welfare work in the Native areas, and also by the value of the closest 
possible co-operation between the Board of Control and those in direct 
contact with the needs of the Native areas. 
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Rural Employment Exchanges 

The difficulties of establishing Government rural employment 
exchanges were made clear to the Delegation, which however was 
also impressed by (1) the success of the Native Recruiting Corporation, 
and (2) the waste of labour in the often haphazard search for work 
far from his home on the part of the Native worker. 

The Native Recruiting Corporation may be said to act as an em- 
ployment exchange system for the mines. For other industries the 
inauguration of Government employment exchanges would clearly 
be difficult, especially as unpopular employments might be the first 
to try and use any such system. The whole system might indeed fail 
unless the employments to which the exchanges give access are subject 
to close Government control as regards conditions of employment. 
The Delegation, however, is under the impression that there will be 
some organisation of this nature required in the near future. 


Efficiency of the Rand Mining Industry 


In all it saw the Delegation was deeply impressed by the efficiency 
of the gold-mining industry of the Rand in the engagement and em- 
ployment of its Native labour force. The members were impressed 
by the mines medical officers whom they met, and their sense of 
public responsibility ; the competence of the compound managers ; 
the high character of the salaried officials of the Native Recruiting 
Corporation, which in its day-to-day programme appears to act 
rather as an employment exchange service and a post and liaison 
office for workers than as a recruiting company; and last but not 
least the relations between the industry and the Government services 
of control, relations which appear to be to the best interests of both 
employers and workers. 


Compound Accommodation 


The Delegation does not consider that it can comment on the 
‘system by which Native mine workers are separated from their 
families, who remain behind in the home territories during the terms 
of the men’s employment, which system appears to be largely dictated 
by economic circumstances and general Native policy. 

As regards the amenities provided, within the mining compounds 
the food and medical facilities seen by the Delegation appeared to reach 
a very high level of excellence. Sleeping and living quarters were also 
on a high level as regards hygienic conditions. The accommodation 
provided is subject to the approval of the administration. The best 
mining accommodation shown to the Delegation, however, gave the 
impression that it has been conceived to meet the needs and habits 
of peoples of a low level of civilisation. That progress is possible is 
suggested by some of the best municipal accommodation also shown 
to the Delegation. 

The fact that this problem is receiving the attention of the mining 
authorities is illustrated by the progressive decrease in the number of. 
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men accommodated in each room. It will be interesting to learn the 
psychological advantages of the new ten- and six-men rooms over the 
older rooms housing twenty workers. 

Another aspect of the problem is the difficulty of maintaining 
cleanliness, which was sometimes mentioned as the root cause of 
some of the Spartan character of mining accommodation. An interest- 
ing suggestion was made that gradually provision should be made at 
the pithead for the storing of working clothes as well as for washing. 
By making changing and bathing universal immediately on leaving 
the pit, the cleanliness of everyone before entering the living and 
eating quarters would be assured. 


Other Forms of Employment 


The Delegation had not the opportunity of informing itself at 
first hand of conditions on European farms, sugar estates, and the 
Natal coal mines. It must confine the expression of its impressions 
therefore to the facts that (1) the report of the Farm Labour Com- 
mission is being eagerly awaited, as the farm labour shortage is threat- 
ening the future of the essential industry of South Africa ; (2) authori- 
tative statements were made to the Delegation regarding the value 
of closer control of labour conditions on sugar plantations ; and (3) 
certain labour problems on the Natal coal mines are being examined 
with a view to early regulation. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 
DirectLy CONCERNED WITH NaTIveE LABOUR 


The International Labour Conference has so far adopted two 
Conventions with particular reference to the labour conditions of 
indigenous workers ? in colonies and territories with analogous labour — 
conditions. These are the Forced Labour Convention of 1930 and the 
Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention of 1936. In addition, 
the Conference discussed in 1988 the question of contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers, and the passing in 1939 of Conventions 
concerning contracts of employment and concerning penal sanctions 
for breach of a contract of employment is a reasonable anticipation. 

The Union of South Africa has not ratified either of the two Con- 
ventions already adopted. There is a danger that it may not find 
itself in a position to give its final approval to any Conventions adopted 
in 19389. 

In one respect the Union is involved in greater obligations by the 
ratification of an International Labour Convention affecting only 
Native workers than States where similar workers are to be found in 
the dependent territories alone. Under the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation States ratifying a Convention undertake 


? Incidentally, the expression “indigenous labour’’, used by the International 
Labour Organisation for purposes of convenience, still causes some confusion in 
South Africa, where the Native worker may be “ indigenous ” (i.e. a Native of the 
Union) or “non-indigenous” (i.e. an African from territories under other admin- 
istrations). 
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to apply its provisions to their home territories ; the Convention need 
be applied to colonies, protectorates, etc., only when the provisions 
of the Convention are not deemed inapplicable owing to local condi- 
tions or subject to such modifications as may be judged necessary to 
adapt the provisions to local conditions. In the Union of South Africa 
the Native population forms part of the population of the home ter- 
ritory. In ratifying a Convention therefore the Union undertakes 
without reservation to apply its terms to the Native population, 
whereas by similar action in regard to the same Convention colonial 
powers retain a certain right of discrimination. 

This is a difficulty which arises from the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The extent to which it is insurmountable 
will be examined later. In any event, however, one of the lessons to 
be drawn from it is that the International Labour Conference should 
give the greatest possible weight to South African opinion when 
drawing up decisions which are rigid in their application to South 
Africa and elastic in their application to most of the other States 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, if this helps to explain the rejection of the Native 
Labour Conventions by the Union Government, it does not lessen the 
necessity in this report to mention the detailed reasons which have 
led to such rejection or which threaten to be encountered in connec- 
tion with any decisions of the 1939 Session of the Conference. 

The Forced Labour Convention has been ratified by the following 
States administering colonies, protectorates, and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing, or other areas where forced labour as 
defined in the Convention is liable to be encountered: Australia, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Liberia, the Netherlands, and 
Spain. It appears that the forms of forced labour dealt with in the 
Convention are not imposed or permitted in the Union of South Africa. 
Ratification, however, has been refused in view of Article 2 (c) of the 
Convention, which, while excepting from the definition of forced or 
compulsory labour any work or service exacted in consequence of a 
conviction in a court of law, makes this exception conditional on the 
said work or service being “ carried out under the supervision and 
control of a public authority ” and the convicted person not being 
“hired to or placed at the disposal of private individuals, companies | 
or associations ”’. 

The consequent prohibition of the hiring out of convict labour 
to private employers is contrary to South African practice. In the 
Union numerous statutes exist imposing penal sanctions for technical 
offences. In a large number of cases the fines imposed are either 
beyond the capacity to pay of the offender or in fact are not paid, 
with the result that a period of imprisonment is substituted. Many 
of the persons so imprisoned are hired out for employment to private 
employers, such as farmers, which is contrary to the Forced Labour 
Convention. 

The Delegation found in reference to this situation that the general 
opinion appears to be that, while the hiring out of convict labour to 
private employers may be open to objection in principle, it is in prac- 
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tice better than the indiscriminate herding in gaol of criminals and 
technical offenders and is a system which cannot rapidly be altered. 

The Delegation has naturally no comment to offer on the general 
question of administration of justice and of penal organisation. It is 
its impression, however, that, leaving aside the general rejection in 
other countries of the practice of using convict labour for private 
profit, the whole Native labour policy and practice in South Africa 
as regards the prohibition of forced labour may be open to misin- 
terpretation so long as this cleavage persists between the terms of the 
Forced Labour Convention and South African law in this one instance. 

A second consideration is that a large number of workers are 
employed in the Union from territories under the administration of a 
State which has ratified the Convention. The position is thus that 
such of these workers as may be convicted of offences in the Union may 
be hired out to private employers, whereas similar action may not 
be permitted in the home territories of the workers. 

Thirdly, interesting proposals appear to be under consideration 
concerning the offer of employment on public works for persons 
convicted of technical offences and unable to pay their fines, as an 
alternative to their imprisonment. A great reform of this nature may 
be vitiated if even to a small extent employment by employers other 
than public authorities remains a possible result of conviction for a 
technical offence before a court of law. 

As regards the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention of 
.1936, at the time of drafting this report the Delegation had informa- 
tion of the ratification, among countries where the recruiting of 
indigenous labour may take place, only by Japan. Government propo- 
sals for ratification, however, were understood to be advanced in 
France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. In the case of the Union of 
South Africa, on the other hand, once again on account of one detail 
the Union Government has decided not to ratify. 

So far as the Delegation could judge, the law and practice concern- 
ing the recruiting of Native labour in the Union is in general accord 
with the terms of the Convention or an improvement on the Convention 
save in one respect. This one exception relates to the payment of 
travelling expenses. Article 20 (1) of the Convention states that “ the 
expenses of the journey of recruited workers to the place of employ- 
ment, including all expenses incurred for their protection during the 
journey, shall be borne by the recruiter or employer ’’.! In the Union 
on the contrary it is the practice to charge Natives with such travelling 
expenses, usually by providing for periodical deductions from wages 
until the expenses have been refunded. 

The objections to modifying South African practice on the lines 
of the Convention are of two kinds, economic and social. The eco- 
nomic argument is that South African Native wages are based on the 


1 It is to be remembered that an amendment, reinserting a provision which 
figured in the Office draft for a Convention, which provision, it appears, would have 
met the position of the Union Government, was only rejected on an equality of 
the votes cast in the Conference. (The South African Government delegates and 
employers’ delegate voted for the amendment, the workers’ delegate against.) 
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presumption that the Native will pay from his wages the cost of his 
journey to and from employment, and that any change would involve 
either the unpopular decision to lower nominal wages or the econo- 
mically impracticable alternative of raising the real value of wages 
by transferring the cost of labour transport to the employer. The social 
argument is that already a considerable spontaneous labour movement 
has developed and that the result of granting special privileges to 
recruited workers would be to stultify this movement and to perpetuate 
both recruiting and long-term contracts. 

Once again the Delegation has not to appreciate these objections. 
It notes, however, that for the new labour being introduced from 
Nyasaland the cost of the journey has been assumed by the mining 
interests, that the needs of the growing Native labour demand in 
South Africa suggest the value of tightening the connections between 
the areas of labour supply and demand both for recruited and non- 
recruited labour, and that the South African policy of Native develop- 
ment in the Reserves may make it necessary to subsidise the labour 
exodus from the Reserves. In short, as is possible with the Forced 
Labour Convention, the gap between South African practice and 
international labour legislation in regard to recruiting may well 
lessen in course of time. 

Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that there will be a more regia 
approximation between South African law and practice on the one hand, 
and on the other hand international labour legislation in the case 
of the next decisions affecting Native labour, which will presumably be 
Conventions regulating the contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers and concerning penal sanctions. 

On these subjects the 1988 Session of the Conference adopted 
points for a questionnaire to be addressed to the Governments. At 
the time, however, of the Delegation’s departure from Europe sufficient 
answers had not been received from the Governments most affected 
to enable the International Labour Office to prepare the drafts for the 
decisions of the International Labour Conference in 1939. Neverthe- 
less, from the discussions which took place in Geneva in 1938, the Dele- 
gation was able to foresee in their main outlines the form these drafts are 
likely to take, while the attitude of the South African Government 
was available in the shape of the Government’s reply to the question- 
naire. This reply was further amplified in talks with competent 
persons in South Africa. As a result the members of the Delegation 
have a rough idea of the possible difficulties the South African Govern- 
ment will have in supporting in the Conference and subsequently 
in ratifying any Native labour decisions which may be taken in 1939. 


As was the case with the Forced Labour and Recruiting of Indige- 
nous Workers Conventions, it appears that the proposals concerning 
contracts of employment are to a great extent in agreement with 
South African law and practice. 


A cleavage is, however, possible in — to the following points : 
(1) It would seem that the Union Government wishes to retain the 
validity of verbal agreements up to a maximum period of one year for 
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workers falling under the masters and servants laws and not recruited 
or employed under the Native Labour Regulation Act. (The maximum 
validity of verbal agreements suggested in the questionnaire is six 
months.) 

(2) The Union Government considers it impracticable and super- 
fluous to supply copies of the contracts to the individual workers. 
(The questionnaire, however, asks if it is considered that the worker 
should receive “a copy of his contract or an equivalent document, 
e.g. work-book ”’.) 

(8) The Union Government states that legislation would be inac- 
ceptable to provide for the payment of repatriation expenses by the 
employer. (The questionnaire contains a question on these lines, but 
in addition a second question, which, if answered affirmatively, would 
permit an exception to free repatriation “ in cases where the competent 
authority is satisfied that, in fixing the rates of wages, proper allow- 
ance has been made for the payment by indigenous workers of their 
own expenses ”’.) 

Furthermore, the Union Government would wish to be left to the 
national law and regulations the application of suggested principles 
concerning medical examination, the maximum length of contracts, 
and the minimum age of contract employment. The Conference may 
itself approve this procedure, but it also may prefer to fix the limita- 
tions in the international text. 

In the case of penal sanctions, the Union Government’s reply to 
the questionnaire is in the negative. The Government states that it 
“is not able at this juncture to favour the abolition of the present 
system of criminal penalties for offences under the existing Masters 
and Servants legislation of the Union, whether or not contracts of 
employment are required to be in writing ”’. 

The Delegation ventured on certain tentative commentaries in 
connection with the Conventions already adopted by the International 
Labour Conference and the difficulties of ratification encountered in 
South Africa. As, however, the questions of contracts of employment 
and of penal sanctions must be regarded as sub judice so long as the 
final Conference decisions have not been taken, it is unable on these 
questions to do more than indicate the possible difficulties. 

This examination, however, of the details owing to which Native 
-Labour Conventions remain or may remain unratified by South 
Africa brings the Delegation back to the general question of the possible 
means of establishing a measure of equality of responsibilities between 
the Union and colonial powers in regard to Conventions affecting 
primarily Native labour, in the hope that closer collaboration on these 
matters may be established between the International Labour Organ- 
isation and what is perhaps the most important country of Native 
employment. 

_Of these means, two inevitably suggest themselves. 

(1) It might be argued that the Union might in regard to the 
indigenous labour Conventions already adopted be entitled to register 
ratifications with reservations. Whereas in the case of Conventions 
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affecting practical labour conditions in metropolitan territories any 
system of such ratifications would tend to perpetuate international 
labour inequalities and thus be contrary to the spirit of the Conven- 
tions, in the case of Conventions directly affecting only Native workers 
a power to ratify with reservations merely grants to the Union the 
equality of rights already possessed by the colonial powers. It is, for 
example, to be noted that the ratifications of the Forced Labour 
Convention by France and the Netherlands are accompanied by decla- 
rations which amount in fact to reservations. A ratification with 
reservations by the Union of a Convention concerned exclusively with 
problems of Native labour might thus be regarded as fundamentally 
different from a ratification with reservations in other cases. 


(2) A second method would be the provision in the texts of future 
Conventions of a special Article reserving a certain latitude to the 
Union Government in the application of some of the other provisions 
of the Convention. In the past Conventions have been adopted in 
which consideration has been paid to the particular circumstances 
of particular countries. It may be thought that a case for a similar 
procedure might be advanced for the Union of South Africa in relation 
to Native labour Conventions. In practice this could apparently be 
effected by the submission (after the Conference Committee has 
approved the principal Articles of a draft for a Convention) by the 
Union Government representative of an additional Article in something 
like the following form : 


In the application of this Convention to the Union of South Africa, 
the following modifications may be made by the Union Government 
in the case of the following Articles : 


In each of its annual reports on the application of the Convention, 
the Government of the Union of South Africa will inform the Interna- 
tional Labour Office whether it has been and remains necessary to 
take advantage of this Article and the reasons therefor. 


It would be first for the Committee and then for the Conference 
to decide whether through any such proposed Article exceptions were 
being proposed to the fundamental principles of the Convention under 
discussion or whether on the contrary the exceptions only affected 
points of detail in regard to which a certain latitude might reasonably 
be granted to the Union of South Africa, in view of the fact that a 
wider latitude is inevitably under the Constitution granted to other 
States. 

The Delegation limits itself to recording the above two possibilities. 
The first raises doubts as to its constitutional validity, and would 
require close scrutiny by the legal experts of the Union Government 
and of the International Labour Organisation. The second appears 
a more practical solution, the value of which on each occasion would 
be judged by the International Labour Conference. In any event, what 
it wishes to state more strongly—indeed to emphasise with the greatest 
strength—is that it considers that the difficulty is one which can 
largely be met by common sense and collaboration. First, there must 
be close collaboration between the International Labour Office and 
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the Union of South Africa in the study of problems of Native labour. 
Secondly, in the International Labour Conference, while full account 
must of course be taken of fundamental principles, every effort should 
be made to avoid overloading the text of Conventions with unessential 
details. Thirdly, it is hoped and believed that any Convention so 
prepared and adopted will be examined and re-examined with metic- 
ulous care by the Union authorities with a view to ratification. 

The Delegation believes that the future alone will disclose the 
value of its visit to the Union of South Africa. That value will largely 
depend on whether in the future Union Native labour legislation and 
the International Labour Conventions concerning Native labour move 
forward in harmony for the realisation of the principles of social justice 


Measurement of Increased Employment 
through the Public Works 
Administration in the United States’ 


Although public works have long been recognised as a method 
of re-employment in periods of economic depression, it has never been 
possible to measure the actual effect of a public works programme 
on the economic life of the United States. The emergency public works 
programme of 1933 was undertaken of necessity owing to acute 
unemployment and industrial stagnation. It was conceived in terms 
of recovery rather than of relief, and its general objective was con- 
sequently that of stimulating industry as much as possible. It had, 
however, no well-defined purpose in terms of a definite number of 
people to be aided in particular areas or sectors of business. No such 
objective could be formulated because the factual bases for appraising 
public works programmes did not then exist. 

This inability to measure with any accuracy what would happen 
as a result of the expenditure of a works fund of over $3,000,000,000 
was recognised as a definite disadvantage in planning the recovery 
programme in 1933. In order to remedy the situation, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor under- 
took a comprehensive analysis of employment and industrial improve- 
ments arising either directly or indirectly from projects of the Public 
Works Administration. These studies have measured the amount 
and spread of the benefits resulting from each major type of public 
works construction. 


1 The P.W.A. should not be confused with the W.P.A. (Works Progress Admin- 
istration). The latter was set up in 1935, and has as its general object to “ provide 
relief, work relief, and to increase employment by providing useful projects ”’. 
The primary concern of the W.P.A. is to put as many unemployed to work as 
possible through works projects, while the primary concern of the P.W.A. is to 
stimulate industry as much as possible, thus indirectly stimulating employment. 
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“With the material from these surveys’, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports, “ it is possible to forecast with a ‘reasonable degree 
of conmneny the results which might be expected from new works 
programs should they be deemed desirable. It should be possible also 
to choose types of needed projects which could be undertaken to 
bring aid to a specified area of the country or to a particular branch of 
industry which may be suffering from lack of activity. Thus, knowle 

of how the erection of public buildings or of waterworks affects the 
building trades, the material and construction-supply companies in 
industry, provides more exact procedures for any new public works 
program than were available in 19383. ” 


The conclusions of these studies have been summarised in a recent 
pamphlet ! and in an article by Herman Byer, ‘“‘ Employment Result- 
ing from P.W.A. Construction, 1933-37”, in the Monthly Labor 
Review *. 


Tue Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION 


The Public Works Administration (P.W.A.) was created by the 
President under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and was 
directed to prepare and finance a large-scale programme of public 
works. By subsequent Acts of Congress its funds have been enlarged 
and the Administration continued until July 1941. 

The works programme under the P.W.A. is carried on in three 
major parts: projects to be conducted directly by agencies of the 
Federal Government ; projects to be undertaken by State and local 
authorities or other non-Federal public bodies ; and loans to industry 
on a commercial basis for various purposes, such as the development 
and improvement of the railroads and other private construction 
activities. 

For Federal projects, the P.W.A. supplies all the funds. Allot- 
ments to the various agencies and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment undertaking projects are made by the P.W.A. from funds pro- 
vided largely by the National Industrial Recovery Act.* Work on these 
projects is performed either by commercial firms under contract or 
by “ force-account ” work—that is, day labour hired directly by 
Government departments for construction work. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by loans and grants made by the 
P.W.A. from funds available under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936 and 1937, 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, and the Public Works 
Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. State and local authorities 
operating under the programme may receive a direct grant of as much 
as 45 per cent. of the total estimated cost of labour and materials on any 
project financed from P.W.A. funds appropriated under the various 


1 Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS : 
P.W.A. and Industry. Bulletin No. 658. Washington, 1938. 

2 Jan. 1938. 

* Cf.@Harold Ickes : “ Public Works in the United States of America’’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 6, June 1937. 

* Additional funds were made available for the construction of Federal projects 
by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 
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Appropriation Acts from 1935 onward. If the project is financed from 
unexpended. funds of the earlier Acts, however, the direct grant may 
not exceed 30 per cent. of the total estimated cost. The remaining 
55 per cent. of the cost (or more, as the case may be) is financed by the 
public agency executing the project. When circumstances justify it, 
the P.W.A. may furnish additional funds to State or local authorities 
by means of loans repayable at 4 per cent. interest. 

Funds are made available by the P.W.A. to commercial enter- 
prises—railroads in particular—only in the form of loans. All such 
loans carry interest charges and have a definite date of maturity. The 
bonds evidencing these loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
A revolving fund is thus established which can be used to enlarge the 
scope of P.W.A. activities. 

In order to be approved, P.W.A. projects are required to have 
concrete social usefulness and to be conducted in such a way as to 
furnish employment in localities or areas where unemployment is 
acute. The wages paid on the projects must be those fixed by the applic- 
able State law, if any, or the prevailing rate of wages for work of a 
similar nature in the district. Hours of work are limited to 40 a week, 
except in great emergencies. It is stipulated that all workers engaged 
on the projects shall have the right to organise in unions of their own 
choice and to bargain collectively. Although the workers on P.W.A. 
projects need not be taken from relief rolls, preference must be given 
to persons from the public relief rolls where such persons are available 
and qualified to perform the work to which the employment relates, 
and to persons registered with public employment exchanges. Trade 
union members, however, are not required to register at local employ- 
ment exchanges but may be obtained by the P.W.A. project from the 
trade union local in the customary manner, so long as in these cases 
also preference is given to union members on the relief rolls. 

From July 1933 to June 1937, the value of P.W.A. contracts 
awarded and “ force-account” work undertaken amounted to 
$3,674,243,875. Of this total, 10,474 non-Federal projects accounted 
for $1,968,447,275, a large part of which was furnished by State and 
local authorities, and 15,902 Federal projects for $1,705,796,600. 
The non-Federal projects included such types of public works as 
schools, courthouses, city halls, hospitals, bridges, waterworks, sewer- 
age systems, streets, tunnels, power plants, etc. 

Building construction projects during these four years 1933-19387 
made up 382.6 per cent. of the total value of contracts awarded and 
** force-account ” work undertaken on all types of P.W.A. projects ; 
public roads 19 per cent. ; river, harbour and flood control 9.9 per 
cent, ; water and sewerage systems 12.5 per cent.; and all other types 
of projects 26.0 per cent. 


Direct EMPLOYMENT 


The volume of direct employment and pay-roll disbursements is 
one obvious indication of the success of any public works programme 
designed to create employment. In order to record the number of 
man-hours of direct labour at the construction site, the P.W.A. 
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regulations require each contractor and sub-contractor to furnish 
monthly to the United States Department of Labor, in a prescribed 
form, detailed information relating to the number of persons directly 
employed under the contract, wages paid and aggregate pay-rolls, 
the man-hours worked, and all expenditures for materials. 

On the basis of these records, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estim- 
ated that approximately 1,423,000,000 man-hours of direct site labour 
were furnished by the P.W.A. programme from July 1933 to the end 
of June 1937. Of this total, man-hours on Federal projects amounted 
to 867,000,000 and those on non-Federal projects to 556,000,000. 


By August 1934, the P.W.A. programme, which had been put into 
operation in July 1933, reached a peak of activity, with 630,000 men 
directly employed on projects financed from P.W.A. funds. During 
both 1985 and 1936 site employment was less than in 1934. About 
450,000 men were employed in the summer of 1935 and about 400,000 
in the summer of 1936. The programme continued to slacken in the 
latter part of 1936 and in the first half of 1987, because during these 
months private employment was increasing in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries and the Federal Government was providing work 
for unemployed able-bodied workers through other phases of the 
Works Program. 


Pay-roll disbursements to workers at the construction site on 
P.W.A. projects totalled nearly $960,000,000 in the four-year period 
ended June 1937. At the activity peak in August 1934, monthly pay- 
rolls amounted to $35,348,000, but by June 1937 the total had dropped 


to $16,431,000, corresponding to the lower employment level of that 
month. 


RELATION OF WAGE Costs TO MATERIAL Costs 
on P.W.A. PROJECTS 


The cost of materials exceeded the amount paid out in wages to 
workers engaged at the construction site on all types of P.W.A. pro- 
jects with the exception of forestry work. During the four years ended 
June 1937, pay-roll disbursements and expenditures for materials on 
projects financed by the P.W.A. totalled $2,668,583,000. Of this 
total, labour at the construction site received 36 per cent. and the value 
of orders placed for materials amounted to 64 per cent. 


_ The relative cost of site labour and materials varied, of course, 
according to the type of project. On building construction, 34.8 per 
cent. of the entire labour and material cost went to site labour, while 
65.2 per cent. went for materials. The cost of site labour on railroad 
shop work was 24.8 per cent. of the total labour and material costs, 
and material costs were 75.2 per cent. Labour on forestry projects 
accounted for the highest relative cost, 67.6 per cent., materials account- 
ing for 82.4 per cent. The following table indicates the relation of wage 
costs to material expenditures on all types of P.W.A. projects over the 
four-year period July 1933-June 1937. 
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PAY-ROLL DISBURSEMENTS IN RELATION TO MATERIAL EXPENDITURES 
ON P.W.A. PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF PROJECT, JULY 1933 TO JUNE 19387 ! 


Percentage 
Type of project 
Labour at site Material 
Entire P.W.A. programme 36.0 64.0 
Building construction 34.8 65.2 
Forestry 67.6 32.4 
Naval vessels 47.2 52.8 
Public roads # 87.5 62.5 
Railroad construction 32.2 67.8 
Railroad shop work 24.8 75.2 
Reclamation 35.8 64.2 
River, harbour and flood control 40.5 59.5 
Streets and roads * . 40.4 59.6 
Water and sewerage systems 35.5 | 64.5 


1 Subject to revision. 
* Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


A study of relative costs of labour, materials and overhead and 
profit, on 2,795 completed non-Federal P.W.A. projects gave the 
following results : 


Percentage of contract prices 


Number Value of chargeable to 
Type of project of contracts 
projects awarded Labour Material Overhead 


at site and profit 


Building construction! 1,161 $140,951,767 28.5 54.9, 16.6 


Streets and roads $46,314,915 25.6 50.4 24.0 


Water and sewerage 1,144 $88,320,677 25.6 55.4 19.0 


STIMULATION OF INDUSTRY 


Orders for materials used on P.W.A. projects amounted to over 
$1,708,000,000 during the four years from July 1933 to June 1937. 
These orders were so widely distributed that they benefited almost 
every manufacturing and transport industry in the country. Industries 
producing and transporting clay, stone and glass products received 
$494,506,000 of the total value of orders placed in this period by P.W.A. 
projects ; orders for iron and steel products (not including machinery) 
amounted to about $466,000,000 ; orders for lumber and timber pro- 
ducts totalled nearly $104,000,000 ; and orders for foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products and electrical and other types of machinery 
(not including transport equipment) accounted for $291,538,000. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that these orders were 
strong contributory factors in stimulating many branches of heavy 
industry in the early years of the P.W.A. programme before private 
industries had begun to buy heavy materials again. To prove this, 
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it is shown that cement orders from the P.W.A. absorbed 72 per cent. 
of the entire domestic output in 1934, total cement production in that 
year standing at 13,374,000 metric tons. As general business recovered 
and the P.W.A. programme slackened, these orders became less impor- 
tant, dropping by 1936 to 17 per cent. of domestic output, with total 
cement production by that time amounting to 19,500,000 metric tons 
for the year. Railroads which received P.W.A. funds for repairs or 
improvements placed orders totalling 48 per cent. of the value of all 
steel rails produced in the country in 1984, production of such rails 
for that year amounting to 1,010,224 gross tons. These orders dropped 
considerably in the following years, and in 1936 amounted to only 
6 per cent. of the country’s purchases of steel rails, though the produc- 
tion of steel rails in 1936 increased to 1,219,846 gross tons. 


INDIRECT EMPLOYMENT 


Estimates of the amount of indirect employment created by the 
P.W.A. programme are derived partly from reports of employment 
submitted by manufacturers from whom the materials were ordered 
and partly from studies of the amount of labour involved in the 
production and transport of certain basic construction materials. In 
five such industries (steel, cement, lumber, clay products, and plumb- 
ing and heating supplies), the Bureau of Labor Statistics has com- 
pleted intensive studies of the accounts of individual companies in 
order to determine with as much precision as possible the amount 
of labour, other than at the site, generated all along the line, extending 
from the site back to the mines or forests, factories, and railroads. ! 
Transport undertakings were also studied in some detail. 

The procedure followed throughout in estimating the effect of 
Government orders on employment was that of cost accounting, which 
allocates proportionately the total amount of labour at the various 
stages of processing and transport and applies at each stage, as a 
percentage of the total business involved, that which is being done 
for Government orders. 

Following this procedure, it is estimated that, as a result of material 
orders placed by the P.W.A. from July 1933 to June 1937, about 
611,000,000 man-hours of indirect labour in mills, mines, and transport, 
were involved in filling steel orders ; 116,000,000 man-hours in filling 
orders for cement ; 111,000,000 man-hours in filling orders for lumber ; 
and 47,000,000 man-hours in filling orders for clay products. Of this 
total of 885,000,000 man-hours for steel, cement, lumber, and clay 
products, 394,458,000 man-hours were furnished in establishments 
engaged in the final fabrication of the materials, while the remaining 
man-hours were provided in extraction of raw materials, early stages 
of processing, and transport. 


1 For articles in this series of studies, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 
(steel manufacture) ; March 1936 (cement production) ; May 1937 (lumber produc- 
tion) ; Oct. 1937 (transport of construction materials) ; Dec. 1937 (clay products) ; 
June 1938 (plumbing and heating supplies) ; and April 1939 (road construction). 
Additional studies are under way. 
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The analyses of those industries which supplied the principal 
materials for non-Federal P.W.A. projects indicated that for every 
hour of direct labour furnished on such projects 2.5 man-hours of work 
were created away from the site of construction in the production 
of raw materials, fabrication and distribution of construction materials, 
and administration. This ratio varies with the type of project. For 
example, on water projects it was found that for every hour of site 
labour 2.3 hours of off-site labour were required. The ratio on power 
and light plants, on the other hand, is one hour of site labour to 4.4 
hours of off-site labour. 

Using the 1-to-2.5 ratio as a basis the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated that over 1,400,000,000 man-hours of indirect, or off-site, 
labour were required by non-Federal P.W.A. projects. When this is 
combined with the 556,000,000 man-hours of direct employment at 
the site, it may be said that the non-Federal P.W.A. construction 
programme as a whole furnished about 1,956,000,000 man-hours of 
work in the four years July 1933 to June 1987. Assuming that a man- 
year of employment is 2,000 hours of work, this total is the equivalent 
of the full-time employment of 980,000 men for one year. Analysis 
has not yet been completed of the P.W.A. Federal projects, which 
taken together provided more direct labour than the non-Federal 
projects. 

Throughout the four-year period under consideration, employment 
in the heavy industries improved rapidly. Although obviously all the 
increased employment was not the result of P.W.A. material orders, 
nevertheless it is clear that the P.W.A. programme was a contributory 
factor in many lines of industry and in some industries played a vital 
part in expanding employment. For example, orders for cement on 
P.W.A. projects are estimated to have created 64,696,000 man-hours 
of labour in final fabrication. Employment in the cement industry 
increased by 44 per cent. from June 1933 to June 1937. The final 
fabrication of lumber and lumber products used on P.W.A. projects 
involved over 88,421,000 man-hours of labour from July 1933 to 
June 1937. Employment in mill work plants and in sawmills increased 
by 71.4 per cent. and 48.2 per cent. respectively over the same period. 


VOLUME AND DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT PER UNIT 
OF EXPENDITURE 


In order to be able to utilise the P.W.A.’s experience as a guide in 
planning future works programmes, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made special analyses of the three types of projects which dominated 
in the 1933-1987 P.W.A. programme—public buildings, water and 
sewerage projects, and reclamation projects. On the basis of the 
P.W.A.’s four-year experience of construction of such projects, the 
Bureau worked out fundamental ratios for determining the amount 
and spread of industrial benefits and the effect on employment of an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 on each type of works project. 

It was found that for every $1,000,000 of contracts awarded for 
public buildings about 344,000 man-hours of site labour would be 
furnished and about 740,000 man-hours of indirect labour would be 
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required in supplying and transporting the necessary materials. 
Thus, a total of 1,084,000 man-hours of employment would be created 
by spending $1,000,000 on a public building. This employment would 
be spread over many points in the industrial system, distributed as 
follows among the principal industries which would benefit from the 
expenditure : 


VALUE OF SPECIFIED TYPES OF MATERIALS PURCHASED PER $1,000,000 
OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR P.W.A. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


man- 
. ours created in 
Type of material Sous Bee mining, transport- 

ing and manufac- 
turing materials 


Iron and steel products, not elsewhere 
classified $150,000 201,900 


Lumber and mill work 53,000 51,000 
Brick and hollow tile 42,000 37,800 
Cement 39,000 25,600 
Heating and ventilating materials 36,000 28,800 
Plumbing materials 28,000 21,900 


Water and sewerage projects require slightly more direct site 
employment. For every $1,000,000 of such contracts awarded, it is 
found that 387,000 man-hours of site employment would be furnished 
and 760,000 man-hours in the mines, forests, mills, factories, distri- 
bution yards, and transport undertakings, and for other expenses on 
the project. A wider variety of materials is required for these projects 
than for public buildings. 

Analysis of reclamation projects showed that for every $1,000,000 
of contracts approximately 1,111,000 man-hours of direct and indirect 
labour would be provided—402,000 direct and 691,000 indirect. The 
distribution of the indirect employment was worked out, and proved 
to be as widely spread as that furnished by the other two types of 
projects. 

A cross-section of the expenditures of public works funds on these 
three types of programmes, derived from these surveys, is summarised 
in the following table. 


ANALYSIS OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS ON THE P.W.A. PROGRAMME 


Water and 
sewerage 
systems 


Reclamation 


Building 
projects 


Itern construction 


Man-hours of site labour created 
per $1,000,000 of contracts 
awarded 344,000 387,000 402,000 


Average hourly earnings at the 
site $0.854 $0.749 $0.673 


Relative cost of: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Labour 29.3 29.0 27.0 
Material 54.1 52.0 48.0 
Other expenses and profit 16.6 19.0 25.0 
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_ The Bureau of Labor Statistics also made a study of costs on over 
1,000 completed non-Federal P.W.A. projects. In this connection, 
it was found that the equivalent of the employment of one man for 
one month in labour at the site and on materials can be furnished 
by an expenditure of about $136. Of this sum, about $61, or 45 per 
cent., is provided by the Federal Government, and the remaining 
55 per cent. by the locality or State which undertakes to construct 
the project.!_ This composite man-month of employment would be 
worked at the site or off the site. The cost per man-year of P.W.A. 
employment furnished by non-Federal projects would thus amount 
to approximately $1,632. 

These surveys of the P.W.A. experience are gradually developing 
the yardsticks by which the effects of future public works programmes 
can be appraised in advance. It is hoped that the facts provided on 
the basis of the P.W.A. projects will be utilised in the planning of 
future works programmes, with a view to providing the widest possible 
distribution of employment, the most effective use of labour, and the 
maximum stimulation of industry. 


1 In making this estimate, wages and working conditions prevailing in 1937 
in the construction industry and in other industries were used. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. For further information 
on the scope and method of presentation of the following data, reference 
should be made to the introductory statement given in the April 
1989 number of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 


(1929 = 1004) 


Date 


comm., adm. 


GERMANY (excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
Sickness insur. Statistics of Sickness Statistics of 
statistics establishments insurance stat. establishments 
Agric., mines, 
ind., transport, Mines, industries [ee Industries 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


Wage earners 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


Number 


Hours 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938 ; April 
M 


87.0 $3.5 94.7 
72.0 66.4 83.6 
59.5 53.8 69.6 
65.9 61.5 68.4 
83.5 80.6 76.3 
91.9 88.4 83.5 
100.5 99.4 90.0 
110.8 110.8 97.9 
117.4 118.8 105.4 
116.2 118.8 104.0 


95.1 93.0 
86.6 74.6 
76.4 74.1 
70.6 81.8 
69.8 89.7 
66.8 99.6 
64.6 109.4 
67.4 116.3 

124.2 

7 


19,266,861 


899,551 


CANADA DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
Stat. of establishments (Stat. of establishments*) Statistics of establ. |Stat. of establishments; 
Date Industries| Industries Industries Industries 

Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners 

Number Number Hours Number Hours | Number Hours 
| 
r 

1929 100.0 100.0 ad e 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.1 95.3 ° od 96.4 94.6 87.2 84.4 
1931 81.4 86.1 100.0 100.0 87.7 84.2 73.7 68.9 
1932 72.1 73.5 91.7 91.6 81.5 75.4 62.5 53.7 
1933 69.1 70.1 102.9 102.4 83.1 77.6 69.2 56.9 
| 1934 77.0 80.7 116.0 113.6 97.3 94.9 80.8 61.1 
| 1935 82.9 83.5 125.8 | 123.2 109.8 103.6 86.1 67.9 
1936 $8.3 87.1 131.5 128.9 126.9 119.7 92.3 77.5 
1937 97.7 95.9 138.1 134.6 145.2 139.1 99.8 82.2 
1938 94.8 93.9 — 132.0 146.8 141.2 81.9 62.2 
1938 : April 94.4 90.3 e 130.5 149.3 127.8 80.8 59.3 
May 95.9 94.0 e 134.3 159.6 157.1 78.7 58.1 
| June 95.5 95.4 e 135.0 155.6 130.3 77.0 56.6 
July 93.9 94.2 e 130.6 149.9 141.5 77.3 57.3 
| Aug. 97.2 96.7 ° 135.8 145.2 152.0 80.8 63.3 
Sept. 96.1 98.1 ° 136.5 143.9 148.4 83.8 66.4 
Oct. 94.7 96.3 ad 138.0 145.8 146.5 84.4 68.2 
Nov. 94.0 95.8 ad 137.0 147.7 153.2 85.4 67.5 
Dec 89.1 90.8 ad 133.0 142.1 136.6 86.0 69.2 

1939; Jan. 90.5 89.5 e 124.0 146.0 140.4 84.4 _ 

Feb. 91.4 89.5 ad 127.4 147.3 133.1 85.6 - 

| March) 91.5 88.2 133.8 150.5f 155.7f — 

| Persons cord | 532,245 | 1,042,258 | * | * 45,349 4,237,795t 


* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. * The statistics of hours are based on a 
selection from the establishments covered by the statistics of numbers employed. 
" For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, 

ov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
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Salaried 
Number — | Number Number Number 
100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 | 100.0 
| 93.3 
81.5 
71.4 
74.0 
85.5 | 
97.2 
104.3 j 
110.9 
110.3 
112.9 117.9 120.5 104.9 a 
June 113.7 118.1 118.0 105.4 
July 114.6 119.1 116.3 106.1 P 
Aug. 115.1 119.5 117.4 106.8 rs 
Sept. 115.0 120.3 122.8 107.4 : 
Oct. 115.0 120.7 123.8 107.7 : 
| Nov. 115.0 121.3 127.6 108.3 e 
Dec. 109.5 120.1 123.2 108.6 , 
1939 : Jan. 110.8 118.7 118.8 109.0 he 
Feb. 111.4 120.9 120.8 109.8 t * 
March — 122.4¢ 124.4¢ 110.4t 
April =< ? 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 


Unitep States (cont.) FINLAND FRANCE GREAT Britain 
Estimate _ Statistics of Statistics of Compulsory 
N.LC.B. A.F.L. establishments establishments unempl. ins. stat. 
Date Agr., mines,ind.,|Agr., mines,ind., Mines, industries, laden Mines, ind., 
transp., comm.,|transp., comm., Industries transport *, tries | tTansport*, 
services services commerce commerce 
Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees 
Number Number Number | Hours | Number | Hours Number 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * ° 100.0 100.0 
1930 94.3 95.2 87.0 ~ 81.9 100.0 100.0 92.5 95.8 
1931 86.7 88.1 Tf 77.5 71.1 92.5 88.7 84.5 92.2 
1932 78.7 79.8 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 84.7 91.4 
1933 79.5 80.0 83.1 77.6 79.4 74.3 89.8 94.7 
1934 85.4 84.8 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 94.5 99.2 
1935 88.1 87.8 101.4 97.6 73.5 68.2 96.0 101.5 
1936 93.0 91.7 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.7 102.2 106.7 
1937 96.7 95.3 108.8 105.5 78.6 66.1 110.2 112.3 
1938 90.4 90.8 109.0 103.5 81.2 65.9 104.1 111.0 
1938 : April 88.8 90.3 109.2 103.7 80.3 64.7 ° 111.1 
May 88.8 89.6 bed e 81.6 65.7 e 111.0 
June 89.8 89.8 e e 81.7 65.9 104.1 110.6 
July 90.0 90.1 109.8 103.0 80.8 65.3 e 111.1 
Aug. 90.7 90.6 sd bed 80.4 65.1 ad 111.4 
Sept. 92.3 92.1 e e 80.3 65.2 e 111.2 
Oct. 92.6 92.4 107.7 101.7 81.1 66.3 * 111.5 
Nov. 92.2 92.2 e ° 81.6 67.0 ° 111.2 
Dec. 92.6 92.7 82.6 67.2 111.5 
1939: Jan. 91.2 90.1 103.6 98.5 82.6 68.8 sad 109.8 
Feb. 91.2 90.5 ad e 84.3 70.8 bad 111.1 
March) 91.9T 91.2T 84.6 71.0 112.8 
Persons covered | 44,331,000 42,808,188 62,905 2,359,284 5,636,528 | 11,452,000 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LuXEMBURG 
Sickness insurance | M.C. | C.F.1. Stat. of estai-| o; ‘ Stat. of estab- 
statistics Stat. of establishments | _lishments 
Date Indus- | Wines, ind., | Indus- . Indus- |Ind., transp.,com.,| Mines, ind., 
. tries | fransp., comm. tries Industries Industries tries adm.*, otc. transport 
Wage | Wage sarners, | Wage Wage Wage earners. Wage 
earners | sal. employees | earners Wage earners earners salaried employees earners 
Number Number|Number| Hours Number Number Number 
1929 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 91.3 94.3 ad 97.3 2 90.0 107.5 104.9 98.1 
1931 82.9 89.2 e 88.8 83.5 | 81.7 98.3 97.5 84.1 
1932 73.0 82.0 ° 78.5 72.4 82.0 82.6 82.5 67.6 
1933 73.6 81.2 © 79.4 75.1 89.9 93.4 87.8 64.8 
1934 79.9 86.9 100.0 82.9 77.8 100.2 108.4 95.1 65.5 
| 1935 85.9 91.2 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.7 117.7 100.8 66.8 
1936 94.7 97.7 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 123.7 107.1 68.8 
1937 104.0 104.0 135.6 104.5 91.7 128.8 135.1 116.3 74.9 
1938 112.3 — 141.0 | 111.1 96.3 141.8 144.0 123.6 76.2 
1938: April | 110.2 110.8 143.4 112.4 96.0 141.9 143.8 121.5 75.3 
May 114.0 112.0 142.4 113.8 96.4 142.5 148.1 124.0 74.2 
June | 114.5 110.3 138.6 113.6 97.7 142.7 147.4 124.6 76.8 
July 114.4 111.0 135.3 111.9 98.9 142.6 145.9 125.1 77.3 
Aug. 118.0 114.5 133.1 112.5 93.8 142.9 144.8 124.2 76.8 
Sept. | 120.3 114.5 140.0 | 115.3 | 103.3 143.9 145.9 124.7 76.1 
Oct. 120.5 116.6 143.0 112.3 98.0 144.8 148.5 126.0 76.7 
Nov. 121.6 117.2 144.8 109.9 94.5 145.8 149.5 128.5 76.5 
Dec. 117.6 _— 143.6 | 112.3 | 100.5 146.5 140.8 123.7 74.2 
1939: Jan. _ 142.4 112.9f| 95.7T 135.7 125.0 74.0 
Feb. 145.4 116.3f| 98.0T 136.9 T4A 
Persons covered (721.059 | 1,232,448 | 1,155,932 1,484,602 1,503,379 (108,128; 211,848 32,612 
* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5. 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
Abbreviations : N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor : 
M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. . 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 


(1929 = 100%) 
Norway NETHERLANDS PoLaND SWITZERLAND 
Statistics of establishments 2| Statistics of establishments 
Mines Mines, industries, ieq| Mines, indust.., trie _ Mines, 
industries transp., commerce Industries| transp.,comm,| ‘Indus industries Industries 
Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners 
Number| Hours Number Number Number| Hours | Number Number 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 101.6 102.2 84.5 82.9 87.2 96.5 
1931 92.9 96.0 71.3 69.3 74.5 88.3 
1932 80.1 85.3 62.3 56.9 64.0 75.9 
1933 80.8 85.0 65.0 58.3 63.7 73.3 
1934 83.3 86.6 72.0 67.1 69.1 73.7 
1935 99 101 ° 80.1 84.2 77.1 72.6 72.8 70.4 
1936 104 108 101 80.6 85.1 83.4 77.9 77.8 70.2 
1937 111 112 107 88.4 91.6 94.1 89.8 88.0 78.1 
1938 108 110 108 93.4 96.17 | 101.6 97.8 94.8 77.9 
1938: April 93.8 95.5 98.6 95.7 92.5 
bed ed 94.9 97.0 101.7 97.6 94.6 
June 114 113 lil 98.3 98.4 103.5 97.8 96.1 77.7 
July 97.2 99.1 104.8 93.9 97.4 
Aug. 98.3 99.1 107.3 100.9 99.4 
Sept. 106 109 111 98.3 99.9 107.8 104.8 99.9 78.6 
Oct. 98.3 99.9 114.1 107.1 104.5 e 
Nov. bad ° ° 96.0 99.1 109.8 109.4 101.3 e 
Dec 108 113 109 90.4 94.8 3 102.0 91.1 77.7 
1939 : Jan. 89.3 94.1 94.5 88.1 91.7 e 
Feb. 93.2 97.0 97.3 94.4 93.9 
March} — 100.6 97.3 96.3 78.6 
April * * as ome 
Persons covered 101,600 200,700 800,000 F ,320,000 611,852 781,799 222,571 
SweDEN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA) Union or Soutn AFrica U.S.S.R. * YUGOSLAVIA 
I ll Sickness insurance Statistics of Statistics of Sickness & accidents 
Stat. of establ. | Stat. ofestabl. | statistics establishments establishments _| insurance statistics 
Date Mines Mines, ind.,| Agr., industries, | Indus-| Mines, ind., | Mines,| Mines, ind., transports °, 
industries transp., comm. | transp.*, comm. | tries transport * ind. |transp.,com.,etc.| commerce, etc. 
Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage earners, lage earners 
Wage earners earners earners salaried employees salaried empl. abate 
Number| Hours Number Number Europeans | Total Number Number 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 ed 100.0 100 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 99.8 98.6 ° 97.6 96 97.4 98.1 | 135.4 121.5 104.3 
1931 91.3 85.8 ed 92.3 92 93.5 93.8 | 183.4 157.9 100.7 
1932 86.0 77.8 el 82.6 83 87.6 87.2 | 216.0 185.9 88.8 
1933 85.0 78.4 89.1 75.4 89 90.3 91.2 | 195.5 178.3 86.1 
1934 91.6 89.5 97.4 75.0 105 100.3 102.3 | 208.2 188.8 89.8 
1935 96.9 96.2 103.1 76.6 114 109.7 114.1 | 211.9 200.2 93.3 
1936 102.1 102.2 108.7 82.3 121 117.6 124.8 | 224.1f 208.2t 101.8 
1937 109.1 109.8 117.3 90.9 127 125.2 131.6 — —- 112.4 
1938 117.4 91.0* 123 128.5 136.8 118.2 
1938: April | 91.5 124 | 1281 | 1385 | * 116.6 
May * ° ° 95.9 124 | 1284 | 1388 | * * 122.7 
June * 118.1 96.9 123 | 128.5 | 139.1 * 125.6 
July * 98.0 123 | 128.6 | 1386 | * 123.8 
Aug. * * ° 97.6 122 | 128.4 | 137.6 | * * 125.1 
Sept. 119.3 68.0 * 122 128.4 136.9 124.7 
Oct. | 52.0 * 122 128.8 136.5 122.0 
Nov. 56.1 121 128.8 135.7 120.4 
Dec. 116.1 54.4 * 121 129.0 134.7 e 113.8 
1939: Jan. bad e 50.0 120 128.6 134.2 106.8 
Feb. 44.1 * ous * * 
March 45.3 5 am * * 
Persons. covered 372,195 250,322 | 1,363,341 | 55,868 [175,956 |705,788 10,25, | | 688,806 


_  * Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
since 1938, unemployment insurance statistics. 


* Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 
working under concession. 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
Sweden. — I: series covering about 4 per cent. of workers in mines and industries; II: series covering about 
25 per cent. of the workers in the occupations covered. 


* Average of 8 months. 


* Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics ; 


* Excluding the Sudete territory. 
* Employment in socialised and private establishments and those 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY 
(excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
Unemployment Employment 
Da Employment exchange statistics urance exchange Trade union returns 
te statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed : 
regist in receipt of benefit Unemployed 
registered Number |Per cent.| Number | Percent.| Tesistered Number | Per cent. 
1929 1,919,917* 1,891,956 9.3 164,477 12.3 192,062 47,359 11.1 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 15.3 3 15.0 242,612 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.3 253,368 20.3 y 117,866 27.4 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,492 30.1 309,968 26.1 377,894 120,454 29.0 
1933 5,083,140 | 4 804,428 26.3 328,844 29.0 405,740 104,035 25.1 
1934 3,306,628 2,718,309° 14.9 * 287,527 26.3 370,210 86,865 20.5 
1935 2,567,523" 2,151,039" 11.6 * 261,768 23.4 348,675 71,823 16.5 
1936 1,889,626 1,592,655 8.3 259,185 22.9 349,663 53,992 12.2 
1937 1,109,914 912,312 4.6 231.313 20.4 320,961 41,823 9.3 
1938 585,311 429,461 2.1 174,048 ° 15.3T 243,720* 40,526 8.7 
1938: April 605,614 422,530 2.1 280,137° 24.6T 403,643° 
Ma. 506,613 338,355 1.6 245,660 21.5 350,728 39,824 8.6 
June | 448,848 292,240 1.4 190,310 16.7 274,627 * * 
July 363,379 218,328 1.0 123,619 10.8 151,026 e * 
Aug. 310,939 178,762 0.9 91,511 8.0 113,655 43,092 9.2 
Sept. 281,331 155,996 0.7 73,488 6.4 99,865 e 
Oct. 298,400 163,941 0.8 69,617 6.1 106,543 e bad 
Nov. 288,153 152,430 ¢ 0.7 72,051 6. 112,745 42,077 8.9 
Dec. 576,812 455,656 ¢ 2.2 76,621 6.7 150,058 ® 
1939: Jan. 433,899 301,897 1.5 156,174 e 
Feb. 331,003 196,770* 0.9 121,131 46,01 0T 9.8 
March 267,204 134,017 * 0.6T 95,069 
* 20,471,654 1,140,500f * 471,581 
BELGIUM CANADA Cute 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates 
Date exchange exchange 
Unemplo Days of statistics statistics 
(daily tverage | unemployment 
during the Applicants for || Applicants for 
month) Per cent. * Number Per cent. |work registered! work registered 
1929 13,000" 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 id 
1930 36,0007 5.4° 341,000 12.8 
1931 110,000”? 14.5° 442,000 17.4 69,719 
1932 211,000? 23.5° 639,000 26.0 75,140 107,296° 
1933 210,000 20.5* 646,000 26.5 81,809 J 
1934 235,000 23.4* 529,000 20.6 
1935 210,927 21.7* 500,000 19.1 84,050 10,674° 
1936 154,038 16.2* 447,000 16.7 90,133 6,474 
1937 125,929 13.17 337,000 12.5 88,516 3,215° 
1938 173,913 17.6* 407,000 15.1 105,236 4,578 
1938: April 158,932 16.5 437,000 16.5 116,948 3,382 
May 163,941 16.9 ,000 14.8 115,914 4,534 
June 154,436 15.9 387,000 14.2 111,680 5,410 
July 152,462 15.6 407,000 15.0 108,383 4,588 
Aug. 149,779 15.0 362,000 13.2 102,581 4,866 
Sept 154,340 15.8 346,000 12.6 101,187 5,191 
Oct. 163,771 16.0 378,000 13.8 107,749 5,416 
Nov. 185,454 18.7 398,000 14.5 113,251 5,578 
Dec. 240,860 23.7 472,000 17.5 639 6,291 
1939: Jan. 221,468 22.0 485,000 18.1 110,018 _ 
Feb. 204,843 22.1 491,000 18.3 111,275 _- 
March 188.504 _ 115,673 
Persons 
986,956 | 2,697,000 | * 


1 Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 1933, not 
including persons employed in labour camps. * Excluding unemployed registered in the Sudete territory 
(196,000, 218,074, 188,455, 137,721, and 95,465 at the end of November, December 1938, January, February, 
and March 1939, respectively). Since April 1938, revised series (including additional persons now entitled to 
benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Since April 1938, unemployed registered. 7 Estimates. 
* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DENMARK | DANziG || Estonia || FINLAND Unitep States 
Employ- |; Employ- || Employ- || Employ- Trade 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union 
Date fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange exchange returns 
statioties statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage 
Unemployed Appli- | Unem- || Unem- || Unem- unemployed 
cants || ployed || ployed || ployed 
Number | PeF | for work |, | registered] registered|(N.I.C.B. *| A.F.L.*| Weighted 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 1.0 3.9 8.2 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,089 t 7.9 9.8 14.5 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,542 11,495 16.4 17.7 19.1 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,244° 7,121 17,351 24.9 26.3* 23.8 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 8,284 17,139 25.1 27.1* 24.3 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 2,970 10,011 20.5 23.6 20.9 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 1,779 7,163 18.9 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,553° 1,276 4,796 15.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 . 1,160 3,763 13.2 15.8 10.5 5,154,730 
1938 97,136 | 21.4 | 112,241 3,499 1,243 3,602 19.8 20.7 15.3 7,404,176 
1938: April 90,983 | 20.3 | 107,792 3,157 1,302 3,462 21.0 21.0 16.7 7,253,948 
May 78,541 | 17.5 93,422 2,022 872 2,963 21.1 21.6 16.4 7,520,549 
June 75,227 | 16.7 86,616 1,544 684 2,414 20.3 21.7* 16.3 7,830,940 
July 76,743 | 16.9 87,950 1,139 518 2,186 20.2 21.3 15.7 8,087,891 
Aug. 76,659 | 16.9 86,566 1,048 522 2,747 19.6 20.9 14.6 8,121,410 
Sept. 76,723 | 16.8 89,231 1,200 607 3,192 18.3 19.7 14.0 7,968, 
86,188 | 18.8 | 99,919 1,757 999 4,041 18.2 | 19.6 13.4 7,743,043 
Nov. | 104,439 | 22.7 | 119,360 1,985 1,719 5,172 18.5 19.9 13.2 7,529,384 
Dec. 146,533 | 31.6 | 161,263 4,612 1,831 4,294 18.3 19.4 13.0 7,215,961 
1939: Jan. | 139,225 | 29.9 | 155,814 2, 2,252 5,006 19.6 21.8 13.3 7,442,069 
Feb. | 126,592 | 27.1 | 141,941 1,812 1,996 4,412 19.7 21.5 12.7 7,198,803 
March} 108,316 | 22.8 | 212,016 1,492 1,769 4,331 19.2f | 21,0f 11.8 — 
April 79,519T| 16.7t| 93,370 654 1,476T 3,509 11.2f — 
Persons * * * 
463,067 | | | | | 4,258,000 | 1,017,000| 
FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 
Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics 
Date statistics statistics U 
Wholly unempl. n. owing Applicants for work 
Unemployed , incl. casuals) to temporary | Total registered 
in receipt of | Applications stoppages Wholy owing 
relief for work 
Percentages (incl. to tempor ary stoppages 
1929 928 10,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 950,593 264,911 
1930 2,514 13,859 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 
1931 56,112 75,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 
1932 273,412 ° 308,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 
1933 276,033 307,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363,794 
1935 426,931 465,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306,228 
1936 431.897 475,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246,996 
1937 350,333 379,095 9.3 1.5 10.5*|| 1,283,523 200,876 
1938 375,742 408,02 10.2 2.7 12.6 || 1,418,725 371,956 
1938: April 3, 424,636 10.1 2.6 12.4 1,389,486 358,278 
May \ 411,835 9.9 2.9 12.5 1,381,276 397,529 
June 362,899 390,868 9.7 3.5 12.8 1,334,156 468,756 
July 344,517 370,688 9.5 3.4 12.5 1,305,343 467,773 
Aug. 338, 366,331 9.5 3.1 12.2 1,320,218 439,024 
Sept. 338,409 368,187 9.8 3.0 12.4 1,386,124 412,494 
t. 361,724 401,936 10.5 2.2 12.3 1,473,280 307,947 
Nov. 367,106 400,956 10.8 2.2 12.7 1,522,607 305,496 
444,327 10.8 2.1 12.7 1,536,664 294,708 
1939; Jan. 415,987 460,815 11.5* 2.6° 14.1 1,659,999 379 027 
Feb. 414,756 457,760 11.2 2.0 13.2 1,605,038 1, 
March| 400,075 441,194 10.5 1.6 12.1 1,495,684 231,245 
April | 386,158 425,072 1,405,665 238,729 


* Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. 


Federation of Labor. 


* Percentages 


on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 
* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Including Agriculture. 


* National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
WETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND JAPAN * Latvia 
Employment 
Employment Employment || exchange statistics Oficial estimates Employment 
exchange exchange . exchange 
Bate statistics statistics || Applicants for work Unemployed statistics 
regis 
Applications Applicants |/With claims| Per Applications 
‘or work for work to unempl. Total Number ent ‘or work 
registered registered benefit . registered 
1929 15,173 14,679 20,702 5,617 
1930 43,592? ad 16,378 22,398 369,408 5.3 4,851 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8,709 
1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 485,681 6.8 14,587 
1933 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 408,710 5.6 8,156 
1934 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 
1935 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 356,044 4.6 4,825 
1936 52,114 19,700 16,318 99,834 338,365 4.3 3,851 
1937 48,359 19,281 19,418 82,425 295,443 3.7 3,014 
1938 47,426 16,814 20,571 88,714 — — 2,164 
1938: April 47,423 16,363 20,433 100.076 243,093 3.0 2,611 
May 46, 15,961 19,217 97,571 227,992 2.9 1,313 
June 45,415 15,832 19,614 71,959 230,262 2.9 1,148 
July 45,454 16,386 17,801 887 
Aug. 47,659 16,732 18,580 70,552 _ _— 604 
Sept. 47,413 16,409 18,167 70,411 _ _ 663 
Oct. 45,328 16,467 20,209 91,280 _ _ 1,060 
Nov. 43,631 16,528 20,324 93,223 2,132 
Dec. 49,216 18,976 20,355 88,380 _ —_— 3,737 
1939: Jan. 54,262 20,232 25,431 105,012 —- _— 4,330 
Feb. 57,418 17,330 23,224 105,457 —_ _ 4,487 
March 58,107 17,991 22,255 106,859 ae _ 4,055f 
April _ _ 19,160 104,945 — 
Persons e * 
7,978,614 | 
LitnHvania Mexico Norway New ZEALAND || PorTUGAL 
Employment Official Trade union fund Employment Employment |} Employment 
exchange ° exchange exchange exchange 
Date statistics returns statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed 
registe unemploye Number | oont. employed Registered * registered 
1929 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 
1930 * 75,695¢ 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 . 
1931 sd 257,979 a 22.3 27,479 41,431 ad 
1932 ° 339.378 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 33,352 
1933 ° 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,944" 25,255 
1934 od 234,538 15,963 30.7 35.121 39,235 34,711 
1935 3,780 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,102 38,234 4° 315 
1936 3,533 186,904 13.267 18.8 2,643 36,890 42,057 
1937 3,112 174,351 16,532 20.0 28,520 . 40,240 
1938 2,811 — 19,230 22.0 28,923 e po 
1938: April 2,630 202,553 21,256 24.5 29,850 7,215 * — 
May 2,307 195,580 17,853 20.5 25,693 8,314 — 
June 1,860 184,970 16,197 18.5 22,938 8,721 — 
July 1,799 176,209 14,843 16°9 20,144 3,929 — 
Aug. 1,511 204,145 14,504 16.4 21,068 2,154 — 
Sept. 1,546 205,137 15,683 17.7 26,105 1,575 — 
Oct. 1,987 192,853 16,490 18.5 30.085 1,245 —_ 
Nov. 3,272 184,754T 18,519 20.7 33,861 1,026 _ 
Dee. 5,270 — 23,426 26.2 34,873 917 _ 
1939: Jan. 4,426 oo 24,584 27,6 34,122 1,036 — 
Feb. 2,391° _ 24,045 26,9 34,713 1,143 ain 
Persons e 


1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ‘ 


relate to the 15th of the month. 


registers of Government Labour Bureaux. 


1937). 


Figur? for the month of May. 


* Extended series. 


The figures 


* For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on 
Monthly figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 
* Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 


? 


* Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 


| 
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1939: 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
NETHERLANDS PoLaNnD 
Employ- Statistics of 
Voluntary loy ment Employment Trade union (jocal unem-' 
Date statistics ? exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 
Unemployed days |Wholly un-| Applications for Unemployed‘ | Applicants 
employed work registered for relief 
Number | Por cent. | Percent.*| registered || Number | Per cent. || Number | Per cet. | registered 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 4.9 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 ° 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,054 
1934 160,400 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7° 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 137,700 29.2 26.9 368.909 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 134,200* 27.3 25.0 353,646 347,509 12.7" 74,582" 11.8 14,927 
1938: April 133,106 27.6 24.8 354,674 389,191 14.4 74,537" 11.9 15,791 
May 128,016 26.0 23.9 332,049 300,951 11.0 58.810" 9.4" 12,463 
June 122,873 24.9 22.9 311,032 259,016 9.3 59,932" 9.5 10,421 
July 122.013 24.6 22.3 302,312 226,712 8.2 51,408" 8.2" 8,481 
Aug. 118,894 23.9 21.8 301,759 210,625 7.5 52,348" 8.3" 8,346 
Sept. 118,383 23.8 21.8 301,730 212,283 7.5 53,906" 8.5" 9,154 
Oct. 119,397 26.6 21.9 318 674 232,364 8.1 64,033" 10.0 12,349 
Nov. 126,613 25.3 23.3 355,380 296,600 10.3 79,743 12.4 17,350 
Dec. 155,434 30.8 28.6 433,646 456,286 16.5" || 122,357 19.1 22,099 
1939; Jan. 158,085 31.3 28.9 405,927 541,482 19.6f |} 101,179f | 15.0f 27,547 
Feb. 145,145 28.5 26.0 375,395 538,098 19.5f 91,456f | 13.3f 27,087 
March) 118,879T 23.6T 22.3T 340,665 491,933 17.8T 
April 110,118T 21.7f 20.7 _ — 
Persons 
503,378 | 2,766,286 641,547 219f* 
Rumania * SwitzERLAND Czecuo-SLovakia YUGOSLAVIA 
Employm. |! Unemployment | Employment Trade Empioyment || Employment 
exchange insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in 
unemployed Appi — receipt of benefit Unemployed 
registered || Wholly | Parlially | registered || Number | Per cel. | registered || "#istered 
1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 45 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 £,930 
1932 38,890 || 9.17 | 12.27 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 13,852 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,096 13.1 622,687 19,436 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 8.8 408.949 21,650 
1938 7,271 8.6 45 65,583 335,518 22,517 
1938: April 7,957 7.5 4.6 60,370 173,487 9.7 360,849 29,184 
May 5,618 6.8 4.7 56,108 145,692 8.4 284,785 18,023 
June 5,348 6.1 4.8 48,658 121,827 6.8 224,170 14,828 
July 3,836 5.8 4.6 49,703 107,596 6.0 184,118 13,049 
Aug. 4,807 6.0 44 49,606 96,205 54t | 165.423 || 10.973 
Sept. 5,493 6.0 44 49,610 — — 61,697° 10,926 
Oct. 5,290 6.8 41 57,405 _— _ 77,331 ° 12,103 
Nov. 5,382 8.2 4.2 68,827 — _ 103,685 * 14,739 
Dec. 8,668 13.1 4.8 91,257 148,152 23,590 
1939: Jan. 13.3 4.3 85,377 186.375° 32,831 
Feb. 11.4 4.3 73,170 108,825 36,699 


* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
* Number of relief funds. 


floaters. 


quarterly statistics; afterwards monthly statistics. 


territory. 


2° Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 


* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
* Average of 8 months. 


? Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 
* From 1929 onward, including forestry workers and timber 


7 Up to 1931 


* Excluding the Sudete 
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World Level of Unemployment 


In an article published in the January 1939 issue of this Review 
various measures of world unemployment were given for the years 
1929 to 1987 and it was stated that, of these, the series denoted as 
Al was on the whole to be preferred, and would be given in a later 
article for 1938. This series is now given below for the years 1929 to 
1938, and the opportunity has been taken to revise the series as pre- 
viously published. The revision, which does not substantially affect 
the result, consists principally in substituting different series for.Bel- 
gium and Canada. The Belgian series now gives the average number 
of days of unemployment as a percentage of the total possible days 
of employment; the Canadian series is a new estimate, based 
chiefly on census data and employment data, of the percentage un- 
employed among all wage earners. These two series, as well as the 
other series on which the world average is based, are given in the table 
on pp. 808-811 above. The figures for 1938 are provisional and are 
based in some cases on incomplete data. 

In view of the fact that another series of estimates of total unem-. 
ployment is available for the United States (see p. 809 above), which 
differs to some extent, especially in earlier years, from the one used, 
and as the data for this important country may have a marked 
influence on the total figures, the results using this second series are 
also given for information. This series, it will be seen, gives slightly 
higher figures than the former. 

It should be remembered that the series are not fully representative 
of world unemployment since they are based on the figures of 15 
countries only, and that they are subject to the reservations made in 
the above-mentioned article ; they are more useful as showing fluc- 
tuations from year to year than as indicating the absolute level at 
any one date. Finally, it should be added that the figures were 
discontinued in March 1939 for the areas shown in the tables on p. 808 
as Germany and Austria and in August 1938 for Czecho-Slovakia ; and 
figures for Japan have not been published since June 1938. No 
computations have therefore been made for the separate months of 
1988 and 1989, since any such figures would not be comparable with 
those of earlier years and their representativeness as a measure of 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939: “ World 
Index Numbers of Unemployment ’”’. The series is computed by weighting the 
national percentages of 15 countries (Germany, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, the United States, Great Britain, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Czecho-Slovakia) by the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation as given in the most recent population censuses. The weights used are 
given in this article. 
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world conditions at the present time would be seriously diminished. 
The question of the value of continuation of this series at regular inter- 
vals is under consideration, since data for 4 out of the 15 countries 
covered are not available. 


WORLD LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
WORKERS RECORDED AS UNEMPLOYED) ! 


Year Series 1 Series 2 
1929 5.4 6.2 
1930 10.3 10.8 
1931 16.2 16.5 2 
1982 21.1 21.5 2 
1933 20.1 20.7 2 
1984 16.3 17.12 
1935 14.8 15.3 
1936 12.4 13.2 
1937 10.1 10.8 
1938 11.4 11.6 


1 Series 1 is based on the estimates for the United States of the National Industrial 
Conference Board; series 2 on the estimates of the American Federation of Labor. 


* Figures overestimated (see note relating to the A. F. of L. series on p. 809 above). 
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An International Survey of Recent Family 
Living Studies: I 


Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits 


The first part of the present study appeared in the previous number 
of this Review! and dealt with family incomes and expenditure; in 
that article the results of recent family living enquiries in a large number 
of countries were analysed and discussed. The article which follows, 
based on the same material, is limited to the group “ food” of these 
enquiries. 

The question of consumption habits, especially in relation to food, 
has attracted much attention in recent years, and various studies and 
reports have been issued recently by the International Labour Office and 
the League of Nations in connection with their enquiries into nutrition 
and standards of living. 

Expenditures on food are first analysed to show the proportions 
spent on different foods ; the actual quantities purchased or consumed 
are then analysed according to the income of the family and where possible 
according to calorie value and nutritive content in vitamins and minerals. 
A distinction is also made between families of wage earners, or manual 
workers, and those of non-manual workers, in view of the different con- 
sumption habits shown by these two classes of families. 

nfortunately, information is not available for certain countries, 
and even for those countries where family living studies have recently 
been made the data differ in their degree of representativeness, the period 
to which they relate, and the methods of classification and analysis 
adopted. Only very general conclusions, therefore, can be drawn from 


the data here assembled. 


In order to show the importance of food expenditure in the total 
budget, table I gives the percentages of expenditure devoted to food 
in the countries covered. 

The percentages vary from 23 per cent. to 67 per cent. of the total 
budget, being in general higher among wage earners than among non- 
manual workers and largest in the low-income and smallest in the 
high-income groups. Differences between countries may thus be due to 
differences in general income level ; but other influences, such as climate, 
national habits and customs, etc., play an important part in influencing 
not only proportionate expenditures but, as will be seen later, the 
specific direction of these expenditures and the quantities of the 
different foodstuffs consumed 2. 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 5, May 1939, pp. 662-705. 


2 In Japan and other countries of the Far East, for example, different standards 
of food expenditure in relation to other needs are found from those prevailing 


in the countries of European culture. 
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TABLE I. FOOD EXPENDITURE AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION 


Percentage of total expenditure spent 
on food 
Country Date 
Wage earners’ Non-manual 
families workers’ families * 
Germany 1927-28 46.6 
Argentina 1935 54.9 — 
Austria 1934 50.3 — 
Belgium 1928-29 59.6 51.0 S.E. 
Brazil 1934 48.3 _ 
Bulgaria 1927-28 50.2 39.6 C.S. 
China (Shanghai) 1929-30 55.8 —_ 
Colombia 1936 63.9 —_ 
Denmark (Copenhagen) 1931 87.5 34.9 C.S 
Estonia (Tallinn) 1925 59.0 —_ 
United States (New York City) | 1934-36 36.7 —_ 
Pela we | ms 
Hungary 1929 52.9 — 
India (Ahmedabad) 1933-35 49.3 _ 
Japan 1935-36 38.2 33.6 S.E 
Latvia (Riga) 1986-37 40.0 
Mexico (Mexico City) 1934 56.4 —_ 
Norway 1927-28 47.1 43.2 C.S 
New Zealand 1930 29.5 — 
Netherlands 1935-36 40.1 22.8 
Poland 1929 57.2 
Sweden 1933 40.2 
Switzerland (Zurich) 1936-37 35.2 29.1 
| 39.5 S.E 
Union of South Africa 1936 82.8 ! “= 


1 S.E. = salaried employees ; C.S. = civil servants. 


? Includes all groups. 


ANALYSIS OF Foop EXPENDITURE 


The distribution of food expenditure in percentages among nine 
broad food groups is shown in table II for 28 countries. The classi- 
fication of food into groups follows in general the scheme drawn up 
by the International Labour Office for international comparisons in 


connection with the report on “ Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy”'. 
The groups of principal interest are five in number : cereals and bread ; 
meats and fish ; fats ; milk, milk products, and eggs ; and vegetables 
and fruits. Besides these there are miscellaneous foods, alcoholic 
beverages, unclassified items, and meals taken outside the home. 


1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice: Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23, 
Certain slight changes have been introduced. Tobacco has been 
excluded ; marmalade, jam, etc., have been transferred from vegetables and fruits 
to miscellaneous foods, and alcoholic beverages have been taken from miscellan- 
eous and placed in a separate group. Also for the sake of completeness a group of 
unclassified foods is given and for expenditure classifications a group “ expenditures 


pp. 195-6. 


on meals taken outside the home” is added. 
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® Butter included under fats. 


1 Number of persons 
* S.E. = Salaried employees; C.S. 


* Eggs included with 


* Manual and non-manual workers. 


d by 3.5 to convert to adult male units. 


meat and fish: 


uets divide 


Q 


* Figures calculated by the I. L. O. 


Civil servants. 
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The data are subject to reservations where the original report does not 
permit classification of expenditure on foodstuffs in the exact grouping 
adopted, and in some such cases the miscellaneous or the unclassified 
group may be unduly large. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
in the analysis of the results when reference is made to the percentage 
expended in a particular country what is meant is always the percen- 
tage ascertained from a budget study in that country or in a particular 
city or group of cities in that country in a particular year, based on 
a sample of wage earners’ families ; the exact details of the selection 
of the families and of the scope of the study can be found in the original 
reports or in the summary published in the first part of this study which 
appeared in the last issue of the Review. In other words, too much 
weight should not be placed on any particular percentage as character- 
istic of a particular country or on the rank of a particular country as 
compared with others, in view of the limitations of the data on which 
the comments are based. 

In half of the countries data are available not only for wage earners 
but also for non-manual workers, comprising salaried employees or 
civil servants, or both. 

In the discussion the two groups of milk, milk products, and eggs, 
and vegetables and fruit will be taken first, since they are of special 
importance from the point of view of dietary analysis inasmuch as 
they contain the principal, though not the only, so-called protective 
foods. Following these, the other groups will be reviewed. 


Milk, Milk Products, and Eggs 


The proportion of the total food expenditure spent on this group 
of foodstuffs ranged, except for two countries, from 9 per cent. in 
Colombia and Brazil to 34.6 per cent. in Finland. In the two countries 
excepted, China and Japan, the proportions were abnormally low— 
1.6 per cent. in the former and 2.3 per cent. in the latter. Four countries 
fell in the range between 9 and 11% per cent. : Argentina, Colombia, 
Brazil, and Bulgaria ; 7 countries fell in the range between 15 and 20 
per cent. : Austria, Denmark, Estonia, India, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. In the group between 20 and 25 per cent. came 
Germany, Norway, New Zealand, and Mexico, while 5 countries have 
percentages above 25 per cent.: the Union of South Africa (25.4), 
Sweden (27.5), Switzerland (28.1), Belgium (29.8), and Finland (34.6). 

While it is true, of course, that the proportionate expenditure on 
this group of foods is not a full test of the value of the diets, since data 
must also be available to show the actual quantities consumed in 
relation to the number of consumption units, it is generally found, 
as will appear later, that small proportions are spent for milk, milk 
products, and eggs, where incomes are low, while with increasing 
income the proportion expended on these items rises. Where large 
proportions are shown for this group of items it may be considered, 
roughly speaking, that the quality of the diets is also reasonably high. 

If non-manual workers are compared with wage earners, the pro- 
portion spent on this group of products is higher for the non-manual 
workers in 7 of the 11 countries, and slightly lower in 4. Large 
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differences appear in only two cases—Bulgaria, where the proportions 
are 17.4 for civil servants and 11.4 for wage earners, and the Nether- 
lands, where the proportion for non-manual workers is 14.1 and for 
manual workers 18.3. 


Vegetables and Fruit 


A second group of so-called protective foods is made up of vege- 

| tables and fruit. Here again, proportions varied considerably, though 
within a smaller range than in the case of the group of milk products 
and eggs, from 6.6 per cent. in Finland to 21.7 per cent. in Colombia. 
It is interesting to note that Finland, with the highest percentage 
expended on milk etc., has the lowest percentage in the vegetables 
and fruit group ; the latter may be more difficult to obtain than the 
former in that country. Colombia, on the other hand, with a low pro- 
portion spent on milk ete., has a high proportion here. Japan and 
China, both with extraordinarily low proportions spent for milk etc., 
have relatively high proportions for vegetables and fruit—17.7 and 
18.9, both much above the average. Countries with high proportions 
in both groups include particularly Switzerland (28.1 and 17.1) and the 
Union of South Africa (25.4 and 15.6). Other countries with over 30 
per cent. of the food budget expended on these two groups include 
Colombia (30.7), the Netherlands (30.9), Estonia (31.1), Norway (32.8), 
Germany (34.0), Mexico (34.4), India (35.3), New Zealand (35.9), 
Sweden (37.4), Finland (41.2), and Belgium (42.6). 

Here again details of quantities consumed are necessary for ade- 
quate appraisal of dietaries. 

Comparing non-manual workers with wage earners, all countries, 
with the exception of Bulgaria, showed larger proportions for the 
former than for the latter, and in Bulgaria the proportions were sub- 
stantially equal. 


Cereals and Bread 


The proportion spent on cereals and bread ranged from 12.9 per 
cent. in Denmark to 53.4 per cent. in China. Countries with low pro- 
portions expended on this group include Sweden (14.4), Argentina 
(14.2), New Zealand (13.9), and Switzerland (13.2). Countries with 
high proportions include Estonia (30.3), India (30.7), Brazil (34.0), 
Mexico (35.0), and Bulgaria (36.4). High expenditures on bread and 
cereals indicate perhaps a limited amount available for food, since 
when more is available other foods are purchased for the sake of 
variety or for their greater value as furnishing minerals and vitamins. 


Meat and Fish 


The proportion expended on meat and fish ranges from 4.4 per 
cent. in India, where a vegetarian diet is commonly a matter of reli- 
gious observance, to 25.9 per cent. in Estonia. Other countries with 
Jow figures include Japan (10.8), China (14.7), Mexico (15.3), Colombia 
(16.4), and Brazil (16.0). Countries with high proportions include 
besides Estonia : Denmark, Norway, Germany, Poland, Belgium, the 


| 
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Union of South Africa, New Zealand, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Sweden, and Argentina ; all these had percentages higher than 20 per 
cent. 

The percentages among non-manual workers varied only slightly 
from those among wage earners, being slightly higher in the former 
group in eight countries, and slightly lower in three. 


Fats 


The percentage expended for fats ranges from 0.2 in Mexico to 
11.7 in the Netherlands. It should be noted, however, that this group 
does not include butter or cream, which are included with milk etc. 
on account of their vitamin content, or fat pork, bacon, etc., which 
are placed with meat and fish. This group is therefore one of the less 
significant groups for purposes of discussion. 


Miscellaneous Foods 


This group includes principally sugar and coffee, tea and chocolate, 
condiments, and the non-alcoholic beverages. The percentage expended 
varies from 4.4 per cent. in China (Shanghai) to 28.2 per cent. in New 
Zealand. Two-thirds of the countries included in the table had per- 
centages between 9 and 14; Germany and Bulgaria, besides China, 
fell below 9, and the Union of South Africa (17.8), India (22.4), and 
New Zealand, had percentages above 14. 


Other Groups 


The remaining groups require little comment. 

Alcoholic beverages constitute a relatively unsatisfactory classi- 
fication, since the amounts spent on them are often incompletely 
returned. Part may be included in meals taken outside the home, and 
part may be omitted entirely. The informant who furnishes the data 
(who is usually the housewife) may in fact not know the total sums 
spent for alcoholic beverages. This group took a percentage expenditure 
in 19 countries ranging from 0.6 in the Netherlands to 8.1 in Colombia. 
Countries with percentages over 5 include Japan and Mexico (5.2 
per cent.), Switzerland (5.8), Germany (5.8), Denmark and Argentina 
(7.1), and Colombia (8.1). Countries with low proportions, less than 
2 per cent., include, besides the Netherlands (0.6), Finland (1.1) and 
the Union of South Africa (1.2). With the sole exception of Belgium, 
non-manual workers spent smaller proportions on alcoholic beverages 
than wage earners. 

Unclassified amounts to 1 per cent. or less except for Bulgaria 
(1.8) and Czecho-Slovakia (1.2). 

Meals taken outside the home have relatively small percentage 
expenditure in the 15 countries for which figures are given. Five 
countries, however, show between 3 and 4% per cent. spent on such 
items and 3 countries—Japan (7.5 per cent.), Denmark (9.1 per cent.), 
and Argentina (9.2 per cent.)—have more than 5 per cent. expended 
in this way. With one exception (Denmark), the percentage amounts 
spent on meals outside the home were greater for non-manual workers 
than for wage earners, although in the case of salaried employees in 
5 
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Finland and lower officials in Sweden the percentages were either 
slightly less than or the same as for wage earners. 


VARIATIONS IN CONSUMPTION 


Of even greater interest than proportionate expenditures are 
data showing the actual quantities consumed. Such data are 
requisite for any adequate appraisal of dietaries ; indeed, for a dictary 
analysis usually much more refined techniques for obtaining data on 
quantities consumed, on household waste, etc., are required than can 
be furnished by means of family budget enquiries, such techniques 
including the weighing of actual amounts of foods eaten, conversion 
into calories according to standard tables, ete. The data of family 
living enquiries, however, though secured by means of less refined 
methods, are nevertheless of great value in a study of food consump- 
tion habits, of the directions of expenditure on foods, and of the 
differences between different countries, and even in a preliminary 
appraisal of dietary adequacy or inadequacy. ! 

Comparisons of the quantities of different foodstuffs consumed in 
different countries must be made in terms of some standard unit. The 
use of the family as a unit has the obvious disadvantage that the size 
and composition of families vary and the comparison of the quantities 
consumed per family does not show the true relative consumption. 
Only if the families in the budget enquiries were limited to a parti- 
cular size and composition — for example, families of husband and wife 
and three children under 16 years of age—would it be possible to make 
useful comparisons of quantities consumed per family.2, However, 
enquiries are in general not limited to a single family type, and few 
studies have a large enough volume of data relating to families of a 
particular size of composition to permit valuable comparisons of aver- 
age family consumption. A second possible basis is per head. This 
avoids differences in the numbers of persons in the family but ignores 
differences in sex and age composition. An adult male in other words 
is counted as equal to the baby in arms in relation to food consumption. 
In these circumstances recourse is usually had to the device of the 
consumption unit, in which the consumption of an adult male is taken 
as unity and the consumption of other persons of different sex and age 
is expressed as a percentage of that of the adult male. Quantities 
consumed are then expressed in terms of the same basic unit of compar- 
ison. 

Differences in Consumption Unit Scales 

In making international comparisons, however, the problem is 
complicated by differences in consumption unit scales. In the 17 
studies for which data per unit of consumption are available and 
which are reviewed here, 8 different consumption unit scales are 
utilised in the original reports. The differences between these scales 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFiIce : Studies and Reports, op. cit., pp. 37-38 
and 197-233. 

2 In Sweden comparisons have been made in terms of a standard (the word 
“normal” is used in the source) family consisting of 3.38 consumption units. 
But this method is merely a variant of the method of consumption unit analysis. 
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are not great, but if the scales are applied to a single standard 
population they produce slightly different totals as the number of 
consumption units in the population. 

In order to eliminate the effects of varying scales the consumption 
unit scales of the different enquiries must be reduced or converted to 
a uniform scale. Fortunately the populations considered in family 
budget enquiries are reasonably typical and it is possible to make 
approximate conversions to a standard scale by means of correction 
factors. 

The question what consumption unit scale should be selected as: 
standard must first be considered. For purposes of relative quantities. 
consumed the choice of standard is not of primary importance since 
approximately the same relative results will be obtained by the use 
of any of the scales. But if the absolute quantities consumed per unit 
are to have meaning, then obviously the best and most significant 
scale should be used. From this point of view the scale based on 
calorie requirements developed under the auspices of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations seems worthy of consideration, 
and in table III the quantities consumed have been converted to a 
standard scale based upon the recommendations of experts called 
together by the Health Organisation. ? 

It should be noted that this scale is a calorie scale—that is, the 
unit is based on the calorie requirements of the adult male and the 
ratings are roughly requirements in calories of other persons in rela- 
tion to this unit. The further point may be noted that, while the scale 


is approximate for purposes of testing relative calorie requirements, 
other scales are necessary for testing relative requirements of minerals, 
such as phosphorus, iron, or calcium, and of vitamins, ? 


Variations in Quantities Consumed per Consumption Unit 


In table III the average consumption per standard consumption 
unit of each of a list of food items is shown for 17 countries for wage 
earners’ and for non-manual workers’ families. 

In the discussion the group “milk, milk products, and eggs ” 
will be treated first, then “ vegetables and fruit ’’, “ bread and cereals ”’, 
“sugar ”, “ meats and fish ”’, “ fats and oils ’’, and other miscellaneous 
foodstuffs. The data of consumption among wage earners’ families 
will be the first topic under each of these headings, followed by com- 
ments on the differences between consumption of non-manual workers’ 
and wage earners’ families and on the variations between income 
classes. It must be borne in mind, here, as suggested earlier in a 
similar connection, that differences in average consumption of wage 
earners in different countries may be due in part to differences in 
average income in these countries. 


1 The requirement (3,000 calories) of the adult male is taken as 1 and the 
calorie requirements in scale ratings for other persons are as follows: (a) both 
sexes : 0-1 year, 0.28 ; 2 years, 0.33 ; 3-4 years, 0.40 ; 5-6 years, 0.48 ; 7-8 years, 
0.56 ; 9-10 years, 0.64 ; 11 years, 0.72 ; 12-13 years, 0.80 ; 60 years and over, 0.80 ; 
(b) males : 14-59 years, 1.00; (c) females : 14-59 years, 0.80. 


2 See below, p. 844. 
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tables and fruit 


r bought as such 


(a) Leafy, green, yellow 
(2) Condiments 


(6) Other 
5) Preserved vege 
6) Nuts 
(b) Substitutes 
(5) Cocoa and chocolate 


5) Eggs (number) 


IV. Milk and milk products * 
3) Fresh vegetables 


2) Cream (litres) 


3) Cheese 

4) Butter 

1) Peas, beans 
2) Potatoes 


(7) Other 
V. Vegetables and fruit 


(6) Other non-alcoholic beverages (litres) 


(1) Wine (litres) 


(2) Beer (litres) 
VI. Alcoholi¢ beverages (litres) 
VII. Other and unclassifiable 


(1) Sugar etc. 
(3) Other (litres) 
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Non-manual workers 


BHA 


(total) 


(6) Other 
(b) Macaroni 
(c) Other 
(a) Whole 
(6) Other 
(2) Cream (litres) 


(4) Cereals 


(a) Rice 


Lard 
(2) Margarine 


Pork, fresh 
Mutton, fresh 
Veal, fresh 
Cheese 


| 


5) Ham and bacon 
9) Poultry, game, other meat 


II. Meat and fish 


6) Sausages, charcuterie 
7) Preserved meat 


8) Fish 
(4) Vegetable oils (litres) 


III. Fats and oils? 
(1) Peas, beans 


(2) Potatoes 


(3) Vegetable fats 
(5) Eggs (number) 


(1) Animal fat 
(1) Milk (litres) 


1) Beef, fresh 


(4) Butter 


2 
3 
4 


IV. Milk and milk products * 


I. Bread and cereals 
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Milk, Milk Products, and Eggs. 


The consumption of these so-called protective foods expressed in 
kilogrammes per year per unit (litres of milk and numbers of eggs have 
been converted into the equivalent kilogrammes) varies from 42.3 in 
4 Bulgaria to 364.9 in Finland for wage earners’ families. Other countries 
with low figures include Colombia (58.9) and Poland (94.7). In the 
cases of China and Japan, which are not shown in the table, the average 
quantities consumed must be very low, judging from the data already 
given for percentage expenditures. At the upper end of the scale, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and the Netherlands, are associated 
with Finland in showing an exceptionally high per-unit consumption 
i of these products. 
| As regards the individual items included in the group, much the 
same differences appear between countries. Finland has the largest 
consumption of milk, followed by Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and 
the Netherlands. Bulgaria and Colombia have the lowest consumption. 
Milk therefore seems to be in a sense the determining element in this 
group, so far as kilogrammes are concerned ; with regard to expendi- 
ture, eggs and butter are relatively much more important than is 
indicated by their weight. Norway had the largest consumption of 
cream, followed by Sweden, Finland, and Denmark. Norway, again, 
had the largest consumption of cheese, followed by Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and Belgium. Of butter, Belgium had the largest 
consumption per unit, followed by Finland, South Africa, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzerland. As to eggs, the countries rank as follows : 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, United States (North Atlantic Region), 
South Africa, Belgium, and Austria. Estonia had a very low per-unit 
consumption of cheese and eggs. 
Comparing non-manual workers’ with wage earners’ families in 
four countries, the quantities consumed by non-manual workers’ 
| families were somewhat higher than those consumed by wage earners’ 
families. In Bulgaria, where the per-unit consumption of wage earners 
was lowest, salaried employees’ families consumed nearly twice as 
much per unit. However, in the three countries Finland, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, where the quantities per unit consumed by wage earners 
were very high, the quantities of most of these food items consumed 
by non-manual workers were slightly less than the consumption of 
wage earners’ families. For example, salaried employees consumed 
slightly less milk, cheese, butter, etc., than wage earners, but more 


eggs. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The second main group of protective foods is comprised within the 

group of vegetables and fruit. Unfortunately, as to these, the data of 

the detailed studies are much less complete than in the case of milk 

: products and eggs, and in some countries the amounts recorded 
apparently do not cover all products in the group. 


1 No data for Switzerland. 
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The group of vegetables and fruit may be divided into potatoes 
on the one hand and all other vegetables and fruits on the other. 


Potatoes. Potatoes, which like bread and cereals are a rich source 
of carbohydrates, also yield substantial amounts of certain necessary 
minerals and vitamins. The consumption of potatoes varies from 19.1 
kg. in Bulgaria per consumption unit per year to 220.2 kg. in Belgium. 
Other countries with high consumption include Estonia (205.4), 
Poland (202.1), the Netherlands (169.9), and Germany (162.7). Coun- 
tries with less than 100 kg. per unit include (besides Bulgaria) Austria 
(56.2), United States (North Atlantic Region) (57.0), South Africa 
(61.7), Switzerland (65.6), Hungary (72.1), and Denmark (Copenhagen) 
(92.6). 

Comparing wage earners’ and non-manual workers’ families, in 
most countries the consumption of potatoes by non-manual workers’ 
families was slightly less than among wage earners’ families. 

Other vegetables and fruits. Leaving out of account Finland, Den- 
mark, and South Africa, where the data on quantities do not cover 
all other vegetables and fruits, the quantities consumed of other 
vegetables and fruits varied from 32.8 kg. per consumption unit per 
year in Norway to 150.5 kg. in Switzerland. 

In some cases the countries which were found to have a low con- 
sumption of milk products and eggs (for example, Bulgaria) have a 
high consumption of vegetables and fruits other than potatoes. On 
the other hand, Switzerland has a large consumption per unit of both 
groups of products. 

Comparing wage earners’ and non-manual workers’ families, in 
every case the latter consumed the larger quantities of vegetables and 
fruits other than potatoes. 


Bread and Cereals. 


The average consumption of bread and cereals varied from 78.9 kg. 
per consumption unit per year in the United States (North Atlantic 
region) to 281.5 kg. in Bulgaria. Other countries with very high 
consumption included Estonia with 231.9 kg., Poland with 218.9, 
and Belgium with 211.6. The Scandinavian countries show average 
consumption figures relatively close together, 112.4 for Denmark, 
114.5 for Sweden, 134.9 for Finland, and 152.4 for Norway. As well 
as in the United States the average consumption in Colombia was 
very low (85.0). 

Analysing the groups under bread to show relative consumption 
of wheaten and rye bread, great differences appear. Belgium, for 
example, consumes almost exclusively wheaten bread ; Estonia, on 
the other hand, has a much higher consumption of rye than of wheaten 
bread. Rye-consuming countries include particularly Estonia and 
Poland, but in a number of others the consumption of rye bread exceeds 
that of wheaten, including for example Germany (91 : 21), Denmark 
(77:17), Austria (81:19), and Norway (98:20); (the first figure 
represents the consumption of rye bread and the second that of 
wheaten bread). However, these figures do not tell the whole story, 
since in some countries a considerable amount of wheaten flour is 
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purchased, which would supplement the amount of wheat consumed 
in the form of bread. For example, in Sweden 43.5 kg. per unit of 
wheaten flour are consumed as compared with only 19 kg. of other 
kinds of flour. 

Comparing wage earners and salaried employees, the consumption 
of bread and cereals is not far different in the two groups, though 
somewhat less for salaried employees in all the countries for which 
the comparison can be made. 


Sugar, etc. 


In close connection with bread and cereals, the item sugar, including 
jams etc., may appropriately be discussed. So far as food value is 
concerned sugar is an energy-giving food and has neither minerals nor 
vitamins. It serves therefore as a cheap source of calories. 

The amount of sugar, including jams etc., consumed per consump- 
tion unit varied from 11.5 kg. in Bulgaria to 58.6 kg. in the Union of 
South Africa. Other countries with low consumption include Germany 
with 20.0 and Poland with 21.1 kg., while countries with high con- 
sumption include Sweden with 43.2 kg. and Denmark with 35.0. 

Comparing wage earners and non-manual workers, the latter in 
each of the seven countries concerned show a larger consumption of 
sugar, except that salaried employees in Switzerland, the group of 
lower officials in Sweden, and the group of salaried employees in 
Czecho-Slovakia, showed smaller consumption than wage earners in 
the same countries. 


Meat and Fish. 


The group of meat and fish is a very important one in the diets of 
most countries. The total consumption varied from 28.4 kg. per 
consumption unit in Hungary to 92.3 kg. per unit in Norway. Among 
the countries with relatively low per-unit consumption are Switzerland 
(35.6 kg.), Bulgaria (87.5 kg.), the Netherlands (38.8 kg.), and Czecho- 
Slovakia (40.1 kg.). At the other end of the scale, countries with high 
consumption per unit included the Union of South Africa (64.4 kg.), 
Sweden (67.4 kg.), and Estonia (77.8 kg.). 

The group of meat and fish may conveniently be divided into fish 
on the one hand and meats, etc., on the other. 


Fish. The consumption of fish varied from 0.1 kg. per consumption 
unit in Colombia and 0.8 kg. in Hungary to 49.8 kg. in Norway. The 
consumption of fish in Norway was very much higher than in any other 
country, the next highest being Estonia with 37.7 kg. After Estonia 
the next highest is Sweden, with only 18.1 kg. 


Meat (Excluding Fish). 


The consumption of meats (excluding fish) varied within a relatively 
narrow range from 28.1 kg. in Hungary to 58.2 kg. in the Union of 
South Africa. Countries with low consumption included the Nether- 
lands (32.7), Bulgaria (33.6), Finland (34.8), and Switzerland (35.6). 
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Countries with high consumption included Austria (51.1), Denmark 
(51.7), Belgium (49.9), and Sweden (49.3). 

Of the individual items in the group of meats, 8 groups can be 
analysed ; beef, pork, mutton, veal, ham and bacon, sausages, preserved 
meats, and other meats including poultry. Each of these will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

The consumption of beef was highest in Colombia (26.6), followed 
by Belgium (21.5), Poland (16.9), the United States (15.6), and the 
Netherlands (13.9), and was lowest in Hungary (5.3), followed by 
Germany and Switzerland (6.8), Sweden (6.9), Austria (7.3), Denmark 
(8.7), Estonia (9.2), and Norway (9.7). 

The consumption of pork appeared highest in Austria and Denmark, 
where the average consumption per consumption unit was 22.4 and 
22.8 kg. per year; but in both these countries ham and bacon are includ- 
ed with pork. Apart from these countries the highest consumption was 
found in Sweden (11.6) and Czecho-Slovakia (9.7). The consumption 
of pork was lowest in Colombia (1.3), followed by Norway (3.9), the 
United States (4.4), and Estonia (6.3). 

The consumption of mutton was highest in Estonia, where it aver- 
aged 7.7 kg. per‘consumption unit. In two other cases an appreciable am 
amount of mutton was consumed—in the United States 4.1 kg. and aN 
in Norway 3.3 kg. In all the other countries shown the consumption 
was very small. 

. The consumption of veal was highest in Denmark (10.2), followed 
by Sweden with about half as much (5.3 kg.), Austria (3.0), the United 
States and Belgium (2.8), and Switzerland (2.2). 

The highest consumption of ham and bacon was found in Poland 
(10.6), followed by Belgium (8.9) and Norway (4.3). 

The highest consumption of sausages appeared in Norway, with an 
average per consumption unit of 16.4 kg. Switzerland, with 14.3, and 
Germany, with 14.2, also had very high consumption per unit. The 
lowest consumption of sausages was found in Denmark—only 2.2 kg. 

The following statement shows the order of preference for different 
meat (and fish) groups in each country : 


Germany : Sausages, pork, other, (fish), beef, preserved meats, ham and 
bacon, veal, mutton. 
Austria: Pork, other, sausages, beef, veal, (fish), mutton. 


Belgium: Beef, ham and bacon and (fish), pork, sausages, other, 
veal, mutton. 


Colombia: Beef, other, pork and mutton, (fish). 
Denmark : Pork, veal, beef and (fish), other, preserved meats, sausages. 


Estonia: (Fish), other, beef, mutton, pork, sausages, veal, ham and 
bacon. 


United States : Beef, (fish), other, pork and mutton, sausages, preserved 
meats and veal, ham and bacon. 


Finland: (Fish), beef, pork, sausages, other, preserved meats, veal. 
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Hungary: Pork, other, beef, sausages, veal and ham and bacon, 
mutton, (fish). 

Norway: (Fish), sausages, beef, ham and bacon, pork, mutton, pre- 
served meats, other, veal. 

Netherlands : Beef, pork, (fish), sausages, ham and bacon, other and 
veal, mutton. 

Poland : Beef, ham and bacon, pork, (fish), other, veal, mutton. 

Sweden: (Fish), pork, other, sausages, beef, preserved meats, veal, 
ham and bacon, mutton. 

Switzerland: Sausages, pork, beef, other, veal, preserved meats, 
mutton. 

Czecho-Slovakia : Beef, pork, other, sausages, preserved meats, veal, 
mutton. 


Countries with sausages in the leading position are Norway, 
Switzerland and Germany. In the first named, however, fish precedes 
sausages. The countries with beef in the leading position include 
Colombia, Belgium, Poland, the United States, the Netherlands, 
Finland, and Czecho-Slovakia. In the case of Finland, fish precedes 
beef in average consumption per unit. The countries with pork in the 
leading position include Denmark, Austria, Sweden, and Hungary, 
but in the case of Sweden fish precedes pork in average consumption. 
The only country with another meat group in preferred consumption 
is Estonia, where the group “ other meats ” is first, though preceded 
by fish. The consumption of fish exceeds that of any of the individual 
groups of meats as listed above in Norway, Estonia, Sweden and 
Finland. 

Comparing the consumption of meat and fish among non-manual 
workers’ families with that of wage earners’ families, comparatively 
unimportant differences are found. In general there is an increase 
in the consumption per unit of meat and fish, but in the neighbour- 
hood of 5 to 10 per cent. only. In one or two cases—for example, Sweden 
and Czecho-Slovakia—the increase in consumption per unit is in the 
range of 30 to 40 per cent. In Finland for civil servants it was about 
30 per cent. higher and in Belgium it was 20 per cent. higher. In the 
case of Switzerland there was a slightly lower consumption of meat and 
fish among non-manual workers than among wage earners. 

In the different countries the order of the different meats among 
non-manual workers has in some cases shifted from that found among 
wage earners. Among non-manual workers in Germany, for example, 
fish, which came fourth in the list, was displaced by beef, which came 
fifth. Preserved meats, which came sixth, were displaced by ham and 
bacon, which came seventh. In the case of Belgium the consumption 
of pork is greater than that of ham and bacon and the consumption 
of veal moves from last place to fourth place. In Sweden among the 
lower officials veal takes precedence over preserved meats, moving 
from the sixth to the fifth place. Among the middle class other meats 
displace pork in first place, beef falls from fourth to sixth place, and 
preserved meats advance from fifth to third place, ahead of veal. In 
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Czecho-Slovakia “ other” takes first place from third, ahead of beef 
and pork, and veal moves from sixth to fifth place, ahead of pre- 
served meats. 


Fats and Vegetable Oils. 


The consumption of fats and oils varied from 3.3 kg. per consump- 
tion unit in Poland to 26.0 kg. per consumption unit in Norway. Other 
countries with relatively low consumption included Estonia (4.6), 
Finland (5.7), Colombia (6.8), and the United States (7.0). At the 
other end of the scale, Denmark showed a consumption of 20.5, 
Austria 20.7, and the Netherlands 19.8. 

Of the individual items, margarine is by far the most important. 
The consumption of margarine in the eight countries for which definite 
figures are given varied from 3.1 kg. in Czecho-Slovakia to 25.2 kg. 
in Norway. The Scandinavian countries all had relatively high con- 
sumption of margarine (Denmark 17.9, and Sweden, 12.1), with the 
exception of Finland, where consumption was only 4.6. 

The consumption of animal fats varied from 0.7 kg. per unit in 
Norway to 16.2 kg. per unit in Austria. The consumption of vegetable 
fats varied from 0.0 in Bulgaria to 5.6 in Switzerland. Data are also 
given for vegetable oils, but are partly in kilogrammes and partly in 
litres, and are for only four countries. 


Other Miscellaneous Foodstufjs. 


Of the remaining group, miscellaneous foodstuffs, only three will 
be discussed in detail. The consumption of tea appears almost negli- 
gible, the amounts varying from 0.0 kg. in Belgium, Finland, and 
Hungary, and 0.1 in Germany, Bulgaria, Austria, Norway, and Sweden, 
to 1.4 in the Netherlands and 3.0 in the Union of South Africa. For 
this item, however, the kilogrammes consumed are perhaps less signi- 
ficant than the expenditures. 

The consumption of coffee and coffee substitutes varied from 0.9 
kg. in Bulgaria to 12.3 kg. in Belgium. Other relatively high figures 
include 6.8 kg. in Denmark, 6.6 in Czecho-Slovakia, 6.2 in Norway, 
6.1 in Austria and Finland, 5.9 in Sweden, and 4.8 in Germany. 

In certain cases the consumption is largely of coffee substitutes ; 
for example, in Germany three times as much of coffee substitutes was 
consumed as of coffee, and in Belgium the amounts of coffee and coffee 
substitutes were approximately equal. In Czecho-Slovakia the con- 
sumption was largely of substitutes. On the other hand, in the United 
States and Denmark consumption is given as of coffee. 

The consumption of cocoa and chocolate varied from 0.0 in Finland 
to 11.4 in Colombia. Two countries with relatively high consumption 
were Belgium, with 3.4, and Switzerland, with 3.3 kg., per consumption 
unit. 


Alcoholic Beverages. 


This group of items is relatively unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of the accuracy of the information upon which it is based. The 
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data are shown in terms of litres per consumption unit ; obviously the 
quantity consumed depends on the type of beverage, in particular 
on whether beer or wine is the principal item of the group. The amounts 
of beer vary from 0.7 in Estonia, 0.8 in Bulgaria, and 1.0 in the Nether- 
lands, to 78.2 litres in Belgium. Countries with high consumption of 
beer include Denmark with 68.3, Czecho-Slovakia with 53.7, and 
Germany with 85.7 litres. On this item it should be noted that a number 
of countries do not report. 

As to wine consumption, the amounts per unit vary from 0.1 litre 
in Norway and Sweden to 13.2 litres in Bulgaria. Switzerland, with 
7.2 litres per consumption unit, showed relatively high consumption 
of wine. 

As already indicated, too much weight should not be given to these 
reported figures of the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


Non-manual Workers in Comparison with Wage Earners 


The food consumption of non-manual workers compared with 
that of wage earners is summarised in table IV, which shows data 
for selected food items and food groups. 

Increased consumption appears most strongly marked in the two 
groups “ meats and fish” and “ milk, milk products, and eggs ”’, and 
somewhat more uniform in the former than in the latter. In the case 
of the latter group, consumption among the non-manual workers in 
the three countries with very high quantities consumed—namely, 
Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland—was slightly less than that of 
wage earners. Among the individual items of the meat and fish group, 
increased consumption appears in practically all cases, though with 
some irregularities. The most uniform and greatest increases are found 
in the consumption of veal, mutton, poultry, game, etc., and fish. 
In these cases there was no instance of a decrease in consumption in 
any of the 11 separate groups of non-manual workers considered. 
In the case of other meats one or more of the groups showed smaller 
consumption figures than wage earners. In the case of “ sausages, 
charcuterie ” two groups showed decreases (the middle class in Sweden 
and salaried employees in Switzerland) ; ham and bacon, three groups 
(only 5 shown); “ beef, fresh”, three groups; “ pork, fresh ”’, fovr 
groups ; and “ preserved meats ”’, five groups. 

The consumption of sugar also showed considerable increase among 
non-manual workers as compared with wage earners, with the excep- 
tion of two groups, the lower officials in Sweden and the salaried 
employees in Switzerland. 

More or less equal quantities consumed among these three classes 
were found in the case of vegetables and fruit. However, this result 
is the effect of two opposite tendencies, a lower consumption of pota- 
toes (except in the case of civil servants in Germany) and a larger 
consumption of fresh vegetables (especially of the leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables group), of fresh fruits, and of preserved vegetables 
and fruits and nuts. 
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TABLE Iv. FOOD CONSUMPTION OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THAT OF WAGE EARNERS IN 7 COUNTRIES ! 


Germany Bel- | Bul- Finland Czecho-Slovakia 
gium | garia (Zurich) 


i Lower 
8. -E. | officials 


(1) Beef, fresh 

(2) Pork, fresh 

(3) Mutton, fresh 

(4) Veal, fresh 

(5) Ham and bacon 

(6) Sausages, char- 
cuterie 

(7) Preserved meats 

(8) Fish 

(9) Poultry, game, tte. 


. Fats and vegetable 
oils 


(1) Margarine 


- Milk, milk products, 

and eggs -3 |178.0 
(1) Milk .8 (185.3 
(2) Cream 
(3) Cheese -8 |148.5 
(4) Butter -4 |320.0 
(5) Eggs 5 |155.7 


V. Vegetables and fruit . -9 |101.8 


(1) Potatoes id 89.5 
(2) Fresh vegetables . .7 | 98.9 
(3) Fresh fruit 4 |157.2 


VI. Sugar .5 |158.9 


VII. Alcoholic beverages | 88.5| 86.0 |121.4| 70.5 105.8 | 152.4 


(1) Wine 131.0 151. 67.4 (200.0)|(700.0)| 118.1 
(2) Beer 84.0 .6 |119.0 |150.0 95.2 | 152.4| 72.3 


* The average consumption per consumption unit for wage earners in each country is taken as 100. 
S.E. = salaried employees ; C.S. = civil servants. 


| | 
(1) Bread 90.6 | 95.4| 79.1| 95.3 |106.8 |103.0| 101.6 | 99.5| 79.6/ 79.8| 72.9 
(a) Wheat 121.0 /116.8 | 78.8) — | — | — | 106.1 166.7) — | — | — e 
(b) Rye 83.3| 90.3 |133.3| — |108.2| 95.7/101.2| 930! — | — | — 
(2) Cakes, biscuits, | PA. 
pastry 153.0 |137.9 170.6; — | — | — | 100.0 123.4) — | 136.4 | 165.9 

(3) Flour 84.0 102.6 108.3 | 71.5| 86.8| 69.6| 87.0) 71.3 | 100.0] 88.4| 74.0 
(4) Cereals 94.7 |102.7 |145.5 | 42.8 108.4 |100.6 | 101.4 | 118.8 | 88.5 | 86.1 | 84.7 
Il. Meat and fish 105.9 |105.7 |120.4 {110.9 |112.8 |131.5 | 103.3 | 104.3 | 97.5 | 126.7 | 139.9 ay 
— | | — | —} — 
122.1 122.1 182.1 ) 120.9 |150.9| 92.8) 85.5! 98.5 | 112.4 | 109.5 
[101.2 |103.6 /102.5 78.3| 78.3/ 105.2 | 88.8| 93.8 | 121.6 | 115.5 
1166.7 |166.7 | — — | — | 140.0 | 280.0 (200.0)| 133.3 | 166.7 
1175.0 |181.3 |182.1 153.3 |280.0 | 107.5 | 122.6 | 136.4 | 184.2 | 268.4 ae 
105.1| 71.9| — | — | — | se2| 
101.4 |102.1 |100.0| — /110.9 |132.8| 105.6 | 87.5 | 90.2 | 104.2 | 127.8 

| 65.5| 62.1; — |128.6| 88.2| 64.7| 96.4 | 121.4 | 188.8 | 180.8 | 157.7 

117.1 {111.4 |152.8 |110.3 |121.3 |133.8| 1044/1061! — | — | — 
110.3 |109.0 |112.5 |100.0 132.0 {154.0 | 106.9 (124.1 | 108.1 | 154.5 | 181.8 
75.1 | 75.7| 83.7| 97.9 145.6 |217.5| 93.1] 79.2| 89.0] 88.1 | 75.6 
a 70.9| 68.9| 70.8| — |158.7 247.8 | 93.4 78.5 | — | no| 742 a 
IV | 
| 97.5| 95.0! 98.8| 98.1 | 93.4 | 107.7 | 121.0 
| —— ——- 
93.2; 97.9| 94.3) 91.0 | 107.6 | 116.6 
[158.5 — | — | — 
|172.7 |227.3| 94.1 | 105.9 | 93.9 | 127.0 | 127.0 

| 92.5| 81.6 | 104.2 | 133.6 | 132.9 | 163.2 | 218.4 a 
134.4 |185.2 | 107.6 | 127.7 | 81.5 | 129.0 | 152.7 a 

| 97.1 99.0; 99.2 | 106.3 | 113.6 | 97.2| 99.6 
97.1| 99.0| 93.9| 81.7| 95.7| 80.8) 72.8 
— | — | 124.4] 178.0 | 115.0 | 113.4 | 125.7 Ber 
| — | — | 105.6 | 153.8 | 125.4 | 128.7 | 152.0 iy 
ve 
(113.7 122.1 | 98.6 | 103.0| 93.8 | 102.7| 93.6 
200.0 | 275.0 “i 

78.2 | 106.5 
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Decreases in consumption are found in the case of bread and 
cereals, and of fats and vegetable oils. Among the individual items in 
the bread and cereals group, wheaten bread in Germany and Sweden 
showed an increase, while in Belgium a decrease appeared. Rye bread 
showed increases in Belgium and in one of the two groups in Finland 
and Sweden. The group “ cakes, biscuits, pastry ’’ shows an increased 
consumption in six of the seven groups covered, in one case the con- 
sumption being the same. In the group of fats and vegetable oils, 
margarine showed sharply reduced consumption except in Finland. 

The consumption of wine was larger among non-manual workers 
in all groups except salaried employees in Belgium, while that of beer 
showed increases in four groups and decreases in five. 

In interpreting these results it should be borne in mind that the 
same consumption unit scale is applied to both wage earners’ and 
salaried employees’ families. In other words, the composition of the 
family is the determining factor in the number of consumption units. 
From the point of view of calorie consumption, it should be noted 
that the needs of an average salaried employee in calories are less than 
those of a manual worker. The data available in these family living 
studies, however, are not adequate to take full account of differences 
in calorie requirements of adults with different degrees of physical 
activity. 


Variations in Consumption with Changes in Income 


One of the most valuable results of enquiries into food consumption 
of families is that the effect of differences in family income on the 
amount spent on food and on quantities of different foodstuffs con- 
sumed can be studied. Information of this kind is important in the 
formulation of policies for raising the standard of living of the 
population. 

In the following tables an attempt has been made to show the 
relative change in the quantities of specified foods with changes in 
income. (Income per consumption unit has been used in order to 
allow for the varying size of the family.) Eleven important foodstuffs 
or groups of foodstuffs have been selected for these computations. 
In view of various differences in classification as regards measurement 
of incomes etc., the figures should be considered as approximate and 
indicating general tendencies only. + 

An examination of the indices in table V gives an idea both of the 
relation between increasing income per consumption unit and increas- 
ing consumption and of the variations in this relation in different 
countries. 


1 The method adopted has been to calculate for proportionate changes in income 
the proportionate change in quantities consumed on the assumption that the 
changes can be represented by a straight line. The result is expressed as a percent- 
age. Thus, an index of plus 50 in the table means that an increase of 100 per cent. 
in income is accompanied by a 50 per cent. increase in quantities consumed or 
an increase of 10 per cent. in income by a 5 per cent. (half of 10) increase in quan- 
tities consumed. If no change in consumption is found as incomes change, the index 
is obviously zero ; and it is positive or negative as consumption increases or de- 
creases with increasing income. 
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TABLE V. INDICES OF RELATIVE CHANGE IN QUANTITIES OF SPECIFIED 
FOODS CONSUMED WITH CHANGES IN INCOME PER CONSUMPTION UNIT 
IN 8 COUNTRIES ! 


Wage earners 


Germany | Belgium | Colombia | Finland | Norway | Poland | Sweden* | 


—16.6 | —10.9 | 104.4 — 90} — 7.8 16.5 | —15.4 
— 7.3 | —10.1 149.8 — 0.7 1.9 | —11.6 | — 6.0 
59.7 75.9 | 182.4 31.6 59.0 84.3 56.6 
—28.4 | —47.7 | 9.0 52.4 | —17.7 | — 9.6 
39.7 29.7 ° 39.3 77.2 15.2 30.3 
56.8 90.6 60.3 35.5 26.0 


138.2 104.3 F 164.9 66.9 


96.4 | 106.8 119.1 44.6 


Potatoes |_ 5.2. | — 8.6 . 18.7 7.8 4.0 

Vegetables and 21.6 | 17.5 — 

fruits 

Sugar 17.6 45.8| 420| 30.7| 483 15.8 
| | 


* With 100 per cent. increase in income per consumption unit the index shows the percentage of change 
quantities consumed. 
* Wage earners and lower officials. 


Non-manual workers 


Germany Finland Czecho-Slovakia 


S. E. c. 8. . E. . 8. S. E. c. 8. 


—13.1 | —19.0 . 5.4 | —11.5 
— 2.6 | —10.5 / 11.0 | — 3.5 
36.4 17.4 88.6 50.5 
—35.6 | —28.9 
8.1 9.4 


Potatoes 
Vegetables and fruit 
Sugar 


A 
> 
Meat and fish 
Fats 
Milk 
Cheese 
Bees |” 
Rig 
—15.8 
| | — 28 
| 

Bread 
Bread, cereals, etc. 
Meat and fish 
Fats 
Milk | 
| 
Cheese 25.9 | 28.0] 28.1 | 37.5 | 24.0 
Butter 643 | 590! 75.7| 6238 
Eggs 59.4 37.0! 78.5] 76.4] 35.4] 42.7 
— 7.0 | —21.0} 19.1 35.9 7.4 4.8 18.3 it 
| 15.2 | 4.0 25.7 29.4 14.1 14.1 | — 3.7 *itggne 
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An examination of the table shows first the unique position of 
Colombia, in that for every food group and food item an increase in 
consumption appears as income per consumption unit increases. The 
explanation is doubtless that the group surveyed in that country was 
one of relative poverty, including peons, day labourers, and wage 
earners, with the result that with increased income the families 
increased their consumption per unit of every item. Milk, milk pro- 
ducts, and eggs, and meats and fish showed the highest increases. 

Leaving Colombia out of account, the trends in the different 
groups are quite different. Milk, cheese, butter, and eggs all show 
positive indices, butter and eggs having the highest. The item of meat 
and fish also shows substantial increases. Vegetables and fruit show 
slight increases in the four countries for which a figure is calculated, 
while sugar shows increased consumption in all countries except one, 
Czecho-Slovakia, where the trend is substantially horizontal. The 
direction of increased consumption—that is, the food groups in which 
consumption increases most as income per consumption unit increases— 
is thus clearly indicated. 

The other groups show irregular trends. Fats and oils, including 
margarine, show decreases in five of the seven countries, the prin- 
cipal exception being Poland, where increased income leads to increased 
consumption of fats. The group of bread and cereals shows decreas 
for six of the seven countries, the exception being again Poland, whére 
the trend is approximately horizontal. For bread alone, Poland shows 
a decreasing consumption as income increases, but Finland and Sweden 
show increases in consumption. The consumption of potatoes shows 
an increase in four of the seven countries as income per unit increases. 

The preceding statements are for wage earners’ families. Exam- 
ining the indices for non-manual workers, substantially the same 
conclusions are found. Data are available for four countries and seven 
groups. For milk, milk products, and eggs, the general direction is 
positive, though the size of the indices, in other words the rate of 
increased consumption with a uniform rate of proportionate increase 
of income, is somewhat less than for wage earners. Meat and fish 
likewise show increasing trends, but in this case the size of the index 
appears to be roughly equal to that of the index for wage earners. 
Vegetables and fruit and sugar show increasing trends. On the other 
hand, bread and cereals decrease in all but two groups, and bread 
alone in all but one. Fats decrease in all but one group. Potatoes show 
increases in five of the seven groups. 

In table VI indices are shown for four countries in terms of income 
per family instead of income per consumption unit. Unfortunately, 
the indices are not comparable with those presented in table V, since 
income per family brings together in a group of high-income families 
those with large incomes but small size as well as those with large in- 
comes and large numbers of persons—that is, with smaller incomes 
per consumption unit. This classification therefore does not show so 
clearly the association between increased economic wellbeing and 
changes in diet. Nevertheless, in general, the conclusions based on 
table V are confirmed. 
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TABLE VI. INDICES OF RELATIVE CHANGE IN QUANTITIES OF SPECIFIED 
FOODS CONSUMED WITH CHANGES IN INCOME PER FAMILY IN 4 COUNTRIES! 


Salaried 
employees 


Union of | Switzer- 
d South land 
(Zurich) | Africa *® | (Zurich) 


Bread 16.0 — 2.0 


Bread, cereals, etc. ¥ — 18 
Meat and fish 5) y 21.2 
Fats 5 —12.6 
Milk 4) — 3.7 
298.8 31.9 

90.6 0 52. 28.8 
137.9, 30.4 5. 28.4 
—18.4) —14.9 .2| —15.7 
Vegetables and fruit — 5S 4.9 7 20.5 
Sugar 22.0; 11.7 — 138 


1 With 100 per cent. increase in income per family the index shows the percentage of 
change in quantities consumed. 

? Manual and non-manual workers. 

® Wage earners and salaried employees. 


Butter and eggs show an increased consumption as income increases. 
Cheese shows increases except in Switzerland, where consumption 
is high. Milk, on the other hand, shows an increase only in one case, 
the Union of South Africa, while in the Netherlands and Switzerland 
the index is not far from zero, and in Estonia it shows a downward 
trend. It should be noted that in the Union of South Africa milk 
consumption is low, while in the other cases it is high. 

Meat and fish show moderate increases in consumption with 
increased income per family. Sugar shows increases in three of the 
four countries, and vegetables and fruit in two of these three cases. 

Fats show decreases in consumption, bread and cereals decreases 
except in Switzerland, and potatoes decreases except in the Union of 
South Africa, where the trend was practically horizontal. 

The table shows also the indices for salaried employees’ consump- 
tion in Switzerland. No special comment is made, however, since it is 
the only country in which indices for non-manual workers can be given. 

Further analysis and study of the detailed figures ' reveal certain 
interesting points. The increase in the consumption of butter as in- 
come increases, as the high index of table V shows, is sharp and rapid ; 


1 The data are not published here. 
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it is accompanied in some cases by a decrease in the consumption of 
margarine. But where the amount of butter consumed is large the rate 
of increase falls off and a decrease may even appear. For milk also, as 
the rate of consumption approaches a high figure the consumption 
may fall off as income increases further. Thus, in Germany there is 
little increase in the consumption of milk per unit for salaried em- 
ployees’ families receiving over 1,200 marks and for civil servants’ 
families receiving over 2,200 marks. 

With regard to the group of meat and fish, the following details of 
changes in consumption of the individual items as income increases 
are of interest. . 

In general, the increase in the consumption of fish, as income 
increased, was much less rapid than in the case of meat. In a few cases, 
however, the increase in the consumption of fish was more rapid. In 
three countries (Estonia, Denmark, and Poland) consumption showed 
a diminution as income increased. 

In all countries for which figures are available, as income increased 
the consumption per unit of beef increased (with the exception of 
Switzerland and Denmark, where the income classification shows 
income per family). The consumption of beef about doubled in Ger- 
many, Estonia, Belgium, Finland, and Norway, and more than doubled 
in Poland and in Colombia, as the income increased from the lowest 
to the highest range for wage-earning families.1_ The increase was 
somewhat less than double in the Netherlands, Sweden, South Africa, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

In the case of pork, consumption increased rapidly with added 
income, although in one country—the Netherlands—the upward 
movement was slight. In four cases, the consumption almost doubled 
within the range of income shown for working-class families ; these 
were Germany, Belgium, Finland, and Poland. In two cases—Colombia 
and Norway—the increase was much greater than this proportion. 

The trends shown for the consumption of mutton are somewhat 
less satisfactory than for other groups, since the average consumption 
of mutton was low in most countries, In two countries, consumption 
more than doubled ; in Colombia, it increased fourfold ; and in Poland 
sixfold. In Germany, Norway, and Czecho-Slovakia, consumption per 
unit doubled. In the case of Switzerland (wage earners) consumption 
remained approximately constant, while in Norway, as income in- 
creased, consumption of mutton decreased. 

The consumption of veal showed remarkable uniformity in its 
upward movement with increasing income. All the countries for which 
figures are given show a sharp upward trend, consumption per unit 
more than doubling, with the exception of Switzerland. 

Considerable diversity in the movement of consumption per unit 
was found in the case of ham and bacon. In two countries—Estonia 
and the Netherlands—consumption decreased as income increased. 
In Belgium, it remained approximately constant, while in Poland it 
doubled and in Norway and South Africa it more than doubled. 


1 This basis of comparison is to be understood also in the subsequent paragraphs 
wherever the increase of consumption as income increased is described. 
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‘ With the exception of Poland, where a decrease occurred, all the 
countries showed a moderate increase in the consumption of sausages 
with increasing income. In Finland the consumption doubled. 

Of the eight countries shown, all but one—Finland—showed an 
increase in consumption of preserved meats as income increased, and 
in about half of these cases the consumption was doubled. 

In the case of Bulgaria, the consumption of poultry and other 
meats decreased with income. In Poland and Switzerland, it remained 
approximately constant. In Belgium, Finland, and Norway, consump- 
tion doubled, while in Colombia, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Netherlands, 
the consumption increased at an even greater rate. 

All the foregoing statements on the relation of consumption to 
increasing income are made with special reference to the data for 
wage earners. In general, however, there appear to be no special 
comments to make for salaried employees and civil servants, since in 
the majority of cases the trends of consumption as income increased 
were parallel with those for wage earners. 


ANALYsIs oF Diets ! 


An analysis of the diets in terms of constituent elements—namely, 
calories, and grammes of protein, fats, and carbohydrates — together 
with data showing whether these are of animal or vegetable origin, 
is presented in table VII. It should be noted that the figures for 
calories and for grammes of fats and carbohydrates have here been 


converted into the standard scale, as described above (p. 821), based 
on calorie requirements. Thus the figures, though still doubtless 
containing many points of difference as to methods of estimating the 
calories etc. in different investigations, are made reasonably comparable 
so far as the consumption unit scale itself is concerned. The data for 
grammes of protein are likewise expressed in terms of a standard 
scale, in this case a protein requirement scale. Since no international 
scale on this point has been adopted, that used by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in its appraisals of protein consumption 
has been employed here.? 

The consumption in calories per consumption unit for wage earners’ 
families varied from 2,799 in Poland to 8,778 in Sweden, and the calo- 
ries of animal origin varied from 687 in Poland to 1,683 in Sweden. 

The comparison of non-manual workers’ and wage earners’ families 
indicated a slightly larger consumption per unit in calories for the 
former group in Germany and Finland (salaried employees), identical 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE : Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23, 
op. cit., pp. 67-71. Table VII is based on table XIV of that report, modified by 
conversion into the standard calorie scale discussed above, p. 821. 

See also “ The Workers’ Standard of Living ” (INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 30), pp. 36-37. 

* This scale gives a weight of 1 for adults 20 years of age and over, a weight 
of 0.7 for children under 4, a weight of 0.8 for boys 4 to 6 years of age and for girls 
4 to 7 years of age, a weight of 1.0 for boys of 7 and 8 and for girls of 8 to 10, and 
a weight of 1.1 for boys from 9 to 19 and for girls from 11 to 19. The basic require- 
ment is set at 67 grammes of protein for an adult of average height and weight. 
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consumption in Finland (civil servants), and smaller consumption 
per unit in the Netherlands, Sweden, and Czecho-Slovakia. In inter- 
preting these results, it must be remembered that the calorie require- 
ments for heavy manual work are larger than those for office or clerical 


ANALYSIS OF DAILY DIETS IN 


IN 1l COUNTRIES 


TERMS OF CALORIES AND 


GRAMMES OF PROTEINS, FATS, AND CARBOHYDRATES, PER CONSUMPTION 
UNIT! FOR WAGE EARNERS’ AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS’ FAMILIES 


Calories ? Proteins * Fats * | 
(grammes) (grammes) 
Country Date | 
Of of of 
Total | animal | Total | animal | Total | animal | 
origin origin origin 


Carbo- 
hydra- 
tes 
(gram- 
mes) 


Union of South Africa * 


C.S. 1,454 
Netherlands : Non-manual 
workers 1935-36; 3,409 | 1,071 | 121.2; 59.8 | 126.4 — 
Sweden : Lower officials 1933 | 3,661 1,664 | 120.2; — 145 =- 
Middle class 8,675 122.7; — | 148 
Czecho-Slovakia: S.E. 1929-30) 2,856 — 119.6 | 66.6 93.3 — 


Germany 1927-28) 3,035 | 1,167 | 101.2) 52.2 — — 
Austria 1925 | 2,992] 1,176° | 105.1 | 64.2% 104.2 | 93.17: 
1934 | 2,994) 1,193 | 104.4/ 54.1 | 116.0/ 99.8 | 

Estonia 1925 | 3,612 9004 | 187.9 | 71.4 — — | 
United States (North Atlantic 

Finland 1928 | 3,088; 1,312; — 
Norway 1927-28) 3,276 1,610 
Netherlands 1935-36| 3,479 | 1,029 | 125.6 | 57.7 | 122.8) — 
Poland 1929 | 2,779 637 88.2 | 39.2 58.9 | 54.4 
Sweden 1933 | 3,773 | 1,683 | 122.7; — 146 
Czecho-Slovakia 1929-30; 3,033 — 118.3 | 56.9 91.8; — 


409.7 
380.1 


74.8 | 101.0 


C.S. 


425.4 
394.3 


standard consumption unit, based on calorie requirements as explained in the text, p. 821. 


Converted to protein requirement units, on the scale used in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (see p. 841) 


* Calcula 


ted by the International Labour Office on the basis of the percentages given. 


* Gross calories. 
* The figure given is the average of the upper and lower limits as given in the source. 
* S.E. = salaried employees ; C.S. = civil servants. 


Protein consumption varied from 88.2 grammes in Poland to 
153 grammes in the Union of South Africa per protein requirement 
unit for wage earners. For non-manual workers the amounts of protein 
consumed per unit were slightly higher in Germany and Czecho-Slova- 
kia, and slightly lower in the Netherlands and Sweden, except that in 
cases of middle-class families in Sweden the amounts were identical. 


1 Figures per consumption unit as given in the sources converted by the International Labour Office into a 


Lo 


|| 
| Wage earners 
| 
In 
465 
| 485.8 
463 
471.6 | 
1936 | 3,762 —_ 153 | 78 |1038 | — | 557 = 
| Non-manual workers * | 
Germany: S.E. 1927-28| 3,097 | 1,242 = 55.6 | — | — — 
C.S. | 8,212} 1,258 | 107.1| 56.8 | — 
Finland : S.E. | 1928 | 3,117] 1,372 — — 
445 
445 
433 
: | 2,812; — — | 
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Protein of animal origin consumed varied from 39.2 grammes per unit 
in Poland to 78 grammes in the Union of South Africa. 

Data for fats and carbohydrates are available only for a compa- 
ratively small number of countries. 

Table VIII presents certain facts showing variation in the con- 
sumption of calories and grammes of protein in the different income 
classes. In general, the conclusion is evident that with larger incomes 
the consumption increases remarkably. In Germany, for example, 
the range is from 2,679 calories per unit in the lowest income group 
for wage earners to 3,379 in the highest ; in the United States (North 
Atlantic cities) ‘from 2,610 to 4,500; in the Netherlands from 2,980 
to 3,917 ; in Sweden from 8,321 to 4,149 ; and in the Union of South 
Africa from 3,358 to 4,033. Of course these increases may not corres- 
pond to increases in actual consumption, since with larger incomes 
larger proportions may be included in waste ; but it is significant that 
the amounts increase. It is probable that the larger incomes do not 
coincide with heavier manual work, and hence the wage earners with 
the largest requirements for calories are not necessarily in the families 
with the largest incomes. 


TABLE VIII. CALORIES AND GRAMMES OF PROTEIN PER CONSUMPTION 
UNIT IN DIFFERENT INCOME CLASSES! (WAGE EARNERS’ FAMILIES) 
IN 11 COUNTRIES 


| United 
| States Czecho- 
Income Ger- Fin- Nether- 
| Austria) Estonia North Norwa Poland | Swed Slova- 
group | Atientic land ¥) lands kia. 
cities) 


Calories per calorie requirement unit 


Lowest | 2,679 
| 2,984 | 2,856 | 3,672 | 2,960 | 2,950 | 3,218 | 3,160 | 2,702 | 3,558 | 3,143 
| 8,027 | 3,067 | 3,457 | 3,200 | 3,148 | 3,564 | 3,324 | 2,984 | 3,815 | 2,848 


' 8,141 | 3,271 | 3,617 | 3,660 | 3,321 | 3,653 | 3,543 | 3,137 | 3,978 


| 8,379 | 3,504 | 3,782 | 4,080 | 3,440 | 3,990 | 3,600 — | 4,054, — 
— | — | — | 4,800 |3582) — |a7m| — — 

— — 'sses| — —|- 


2,672 aa! 2,610 | 2,461 | 2,918 | 2,980 | 2,243 | 3,321 = 


protein per protein requirement unit 


103.7 107.5 
95.1| 94.7| — ove — |118.0} 83.5 | 116.5 | 124.6 
101.0 | 114.0 | — — |127.1| 94.8 | 123.8 | 126.6 
| 106.4 | 122.8 | — — | 129.4 107.7} 128.9) — 
117.2 | 140.4| — — |13829; — |1826) — 


143.3 | — 


1 The income classes (per consumption unit and per year unless otherwise noted) for 
the different countries are as follows: Germany: less than 800 marks, 800-1,000, 1,000-1,200, 
1,200-1,500, 1,500 and over; Austria (per day): less than 1.50 schilling, 1.51-2.00, 2.01-2.50, 
2.51-3.00, 3.01 and over ; Estonia (income per family) : less than 6,000 marks, 6,000-8,000, 8,000- 
10,000, 10,000-12,000, 12,000 and over; United States (weekly food cost per head) : $1.25-1.87, 
1.88-2.49, 2.50-3.12, 3.13-3.74, 3.75-4.37, 4.38 and over; Finland : less than 3,750 marks, 3,750- 
5,000, 5,000-6,250, 6,250-7,000, 7,000-8,750, 8,750-10,000, 10,000-11,500, 11,500 and over; 
Norway : less than 900 kr., 900-1,299, 1,300-1,699, 1,700-2,099, 2,100 and over; Netherlands 
(daily food cost per consumption unit) : 0.30-0.35 florins, 0.35-0.40, 0.40-0.45, 0.45-0.50, 0.50-0.55, 
0.55-0.60, 0.60-0.70 ; Poland : less than 600 zloty, 600-899, 900-1,199, 1,200 and over ; Sweden : 
less than 700 kr., 700-950, 950-1,200, 1,200-1,450, 1,450-1,700, 1,700 and over ; Czecho-Slovakia : 
2,000-6,000 crowns, 6,000-12,000, 12,000 and over; Union of South Africa (income per family) : 
under 125, 175-200, 250-275, 325-350, 400-425, 475-500, 575-600. 
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In regard to two countries, the United States and Sweden, compa- 
rative data on the amounts per unit consumed of three minerals— 
phosphorus, calcium, and iron—and of four vitamins—A, B,, Bg, and 
C—are available. These data are in terms of consumption units, a 
special scale being used in the case of each element, so that the amounts 
available of phosphorus are shown in terms of phosphorus requirement 
units, of calcium in terms of calcium requirement units, etc. The scales 
adopted are those of the American study, in the absence of inter- 
national agreement on the units and scales to be adopted, and the 
Swedish data have been converted into the equivalent American units 
by means of conversion factors.* 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE NUTRITIVE INTAKE PER REQUIREMENT UNIT ! 
PER DAY OF CERTAIN MINERALS AND VITAMINS IN WAGE EARNERS’ 
AND LOWER SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ FAMILIES IN 2 COUNTRIES 


Cal- Vita- | Vita- | Vita- | Ribo- 

cium| 7°" | min A | min B,| min C | vavin" 

Country Income group ie 
milli- 

grammes | nternational units — 


United States Weekly food expen- 
(North Atlan- diture per head : 


tic cities) $1.25-1.87 1.07 | 0.44; 11.3 2,100| 340 820; 1.4 
1.88-2.49 1.25/0.54) 18.8 | 2,800; 420 | 1,140) 1.7 
2.50-3.12 1.46/0.85; 15.4 | 3,400; 500 /|1,410| 2.1 
3.13-3.74 1.63|0.73| 17.8 | 4,200; 580 | 1,740/ 2.4 
3.754.837 1.80/}0.85| 20.3 | 5,900; 680 | 2,000} 2.8 


4.38 and over /2.00/0.91/ 21.0 | 7,200/ 710 | 1,900; 3.2 


Total 1.38/0.65| 14.6 | 3,274/| 471 |1,302' 1.9 


Sweden 


Income : 
Less than 3,000 kr. |1.55/1.45| 11.8 | 4,211 | 305 | 1,138 
8,000-5,000 1.62|1.48| 13.7 | 4,458 | 298 | 1,197 
5,000 kr. and over | 1.60/1.42; 13.9 | 5,114| 286 | 1,315 


Total 13.7 


1 For scales used for each of the requirement units, see below. 
* Or lactoflavin, one of the elements in the B, vitamin complex. 


1 The phosphorus scale : adults 20 years of age and over are given a rating 
of 1.0 ; boys under 9 years of age are rated 0.8 ; 9-12 years of age, 0.9 ; 13-19, 1.0 ; 
girls under 11 years of age are given a rating of 0.8 ; girls 11-19, 0.9. (The standard 
consumption is set at 1.32 grammes per unit.) The calcium scale (standard con- 
sumption, 0.68 grammes per unit): males 20 years and over, 1.0 ; children under 
20, 1.5; females 20 years and over, 1.3. Iron scale (standard consumption 15 
miligrammes per unit) : adults 20 years of age and over are rated at 1.0 ; children 
under 4 are given a rating of 0.4; boys 4-6, 0.5 ; 7-8, 0.7 ; 9-10, 0.8 ; 11-12, 0.9; 
18-19, 1.0 ; girls 4-7, 0.5 ; 8-10, 0.7 ; 11-13, 0.8 ; 14-19, 0.9. Vitamin A scale (stand- 
ard 6,000 international units for adults 14 years of age and over) : for boys under 
7, 0.75 ; 7-10, 0.90 ; 11-13, 1.0 ; girls under 8, 0.75 ; 8-13, 0.9. Vitamin B, (standard 
500 international units) : adults 20 years and over rated as 1.0; children under 
4 rated 0.40 ; boys 4-6, 0.50 ; 7-8, 0.70 ; 9-10, 0.80 ; 11-12, 0.83 ; 13-15, 1.0 ; 16-19, 
1.2 ; girls 4-7, 0.50 ; 8-10, 0.70 ; 11-13, 0.80 ; 14-19, 0.83. Vitamin B, (G) (standard 
600 Sherman units or 1.8 milligrammes of Riboflavin (lactoflavin)) : for adults 
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Table IX gives for these two studies the relative amounts of each 
of these minerals and vitamins available per unit classified according 
to income groups. As income increases the amounts available of these 
necessary elements increase for each element in each country except 
for Vitamin B in Sweden, where the amounts consumed decrease with 
larger incomes. So far as the comparison between the groups is con- 
cerned, if the figures can be acce ted as relatively equivalent, the 
Swedish average consumption appears to be not far from the same as 
the average consumption in the United States data. It must be em- 
phasised, however, that comparisons between countries are hazardous 
because of the different methods of dietary analysis used and because 
of variations in estimating waste and differences in tables of mineral 
and vitamin content of different foodstuffs. 


CONSUMPTION OF ITEMS OTHER THAN Foop 


It would be of great interest to analyse also the available data on 
quantities consumed of other articles than food. Unfortunately, the 
materials available in the several studies are fragmentary, and compa- 
rative tables showing the consumption of specific articles would be of 
limited scope. Difficulties also arise in converting data on expendi- 
ture to data on quantities consumed or goods utilised. For consump- 
ption analysis the point of primary importance is the use or posses- 
sion of the article, while the amounts expended, though important as 
throwing light upon the quality of the installation, are difficult of 
interpretation in view of the different types of expenditure which 
may be included. 

Furthermore, to secure adequate data on quantities or articles 
consumed the enquiry must be so planned as to cover these specific 
points, and in many family living studies either the data secured 
or the tabulation of the data fails to afford specific information. 

With regard to housing, many family living studies cover the 
details of the type of house occupied, the number of rooms, their size, 
bathroom, and the services furnished and paid for in the rent—for 
example, hot water, heating, etc. The International Labour Office 
has made a series of such enquiries into rents and housing, from which 
data on differences in housing can be derived.? Data on housing are 


14 years of age and over, 1.0 ; boys under 7, 0.75 ; 7-10, 0.90 ; 11-13, 1.0 ; girls under 
8, 0.75 ; 8-18, 0.90. Vitamin C (standard 1,000 international units): adults 20 
years of age and over, 1.0 ; boys under 9, 0.7 ; 9-10, 0.8 ; 11-12, 0.9 ; 13-15, 1.0; 
16-19, 1.2; girls under 11, 0.7 ; 11-138, 0.8; 14-19, 0.9. (Compiled from United 
States Department of Agriculture Circular No. 507, Hazel K. Sriepe.ine and 
Esther F. Purparp : Diets of Families of Middle Class Wage-earners and Clerical 
Workers in Cities. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 1939.) 


1 For example, the use of a telephone is indicated by expenditure on telephone 
rent ; the use of a radio by expenditure on purchase, on instalment payments, 
or on licences, or for a tax on installation ; the use of a bicycle by amounts paid 
for purchase, for maintenance, for instalment payments, for licences, etc. ; the 
use of an automobile by similar items. 

2 See, for example, International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 6, Dec. 
1938 : “‘ Rents of Workers’ Dwellings in Various Towns, 1936-37. 
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also available in some countries on a much more extensive scale in 
‘special housing censuses.} 

The data on fuel and light covering expenses on gas, electricity, 
and fuels, often contain information as to equipment and conveniences 
—for example, provision of electric light, refrigerator, electric washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, and other devices to lighten housework. 
However, most family budget studies have not yet extended their 
scope to include a survey of the equipment of households, and the 
character of the data obtained on the different uses of electric current 
is apt to be limited to the allocation of expenses between, say, fuel 
and light, clothing (cleaning), and miscellaneous items, rather than 
to the provision of data on the equipment of the household. 

Similarly, data on miscellaneous items may contain important 
information on the use of a telephone, radio, automobile, bicycle, etc., 
but the information is apt not to be in the form of an analysis of articles 
but to be limited to data on expenditures. Here again, data on 
consumption are often available from other sources. 

In summary, then, it must suffice for the present to call attention 
to these possibilities of further analysis of some items, since the data 
available on these points are scarcely of sufficient scope and value to 
justify their inclusion in the present article. 


1 See, for example, the summary statement in “The Workers’ Standard of 
Living * (INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 30), 
pp. 43-47. 
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which was sent to Governments in July 1938. The present report contains the 
replies of 22 Governments, together with an analysis of these replies and a state- 
ment of the conclusions drawn by the Office from the results of the consultation 
of Governments. 


_ Société des Nations. Institut international de Coopération intellectuelle. L’anncée 
1938 de la coopération intellectuelle. Paris, 1939. 187 pp. 


Institut international d’Agriculture. Les conditions de l’agriculture mondiale en 
1936-37 et 1937-38. Rome, 1939. 1v -+ 285 pp., diagrams. 25 lire. 


International Boot and Shoe Operatives’ and Leather Workers’ Federation. 
Report of the Ninth Conference of the International Boot and Shoe Operatives’ and 
Leather Workers’ Federation, Bournemouth, 25-27 July 1938. London, 1938. 


xIv + 26 pp., typescript. 


Internationaler Kongress der Sozialversicherungsfachleute. Bericht iiber die 
Arbeiten des Dritten internationalen Kongresses der Sozialversicherungsfachleute in 
Wien, 18. bis 22. Mai 1938. WHerausgegeben vom Reichsverband der Sozialver- 
sicherungstrager in Wien. Vienna, Carl Ueberreuter, 1938. 291 pp. 


Report of the proceedings of the third International Congress of Experts on 
Social Insurance, held in Vienna, 18-22 May 1938. Three questions figured on the 
agenda: (1) the organisation of the medical service in social insurance and the 
rights and duties of insurance practitioners; (2) assistance by social insurance 
institutions to persons in good health ; (3) the investment of funds of social insur- 
ance institutions. The report reproduces for each question the communications 
presented by the reporters from the different countries represented at the Congress 
and the discussions that followed, A special section of the Congress examined 
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certain medical aspects of social insurance, including the following subjects: the 
examination to be made by the medical advisers of sickness insurance or sickness 
and invalidity insurance funds in cases of disorders of the heart and vascular 
system, rheumatic affections, and tuberculosis, and the importance of surgical 
treatment in insurance against industrial accidents. The reports presented to the 
medical section and the discussions to which they gave rise are also reproduced 
in full. The results of the discussions are summarised in a communication made 
at the closing session of the Congress by Mr. Luty RicuTer (Leipzig), who directed 
the proceedings. 
International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees. 
Fédération internationale des employés et des techniciens. (a) Proceedings of the 
Seventh Ordinary Congress held at Berne, 2 and 3 July 1938. 56 pp., typescript. 
(b) Rapport sur le septiéme Congres ordinaire, Berne, 2-3 juillet 1938. 44 pp., type- 
script. Amsterdam, 1938. 
—— Rapport sur la Conférence de la section professionnelle des employés de 
banque, d’assurances et de bureau en général, Berne, le 28 juin 1938. Amsterdam, 
1938. 23 pp., typescript. 


—— Rapport sur la Conférence de la section professionnelle des employés de 
commerce, 12-26 juin 1938, a Berne. Amsterdam, 1938. 28 pp., typescript. 


—— Rapport sur la Conférence de la section professionnelle des techniciens et 
des contremaitres, Berne, le 29 juin 1938. Amsterdam, 1938. 19 pp., typescript. 


—— Rapport sur la Conférence de la section professionnelle des voyageurs et 
représentants de commerce, Berne, le 27 juin 1938. Amsterdam, 1938. 26 pp., type- 
script. 


International Federation of General Factory Workers. Wages, Working and 
Other Conditions in the Glass Industry of Several Countries. Report on the Inter- 
national Trade Group Conference for the Glass Industry held in Amsterdam, 23 June 


1938. Amsterdam, 1938. 58 pp., typescript. 


Secrétariat professionnel international de l’Enseignement. Congrés de Nice, 
12 aotit 1938. Compte rendu des travaux. Rapports, statuts du S.P.1.E. Brussels, 
1938. 32 pp., illustr. 2 frs. 


Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la XXXIV ™° Conférence tenue a La 
Haye, 22-27 aotit 1938. Publié par le Bureau interparlementaire. Lausanne, Geneva, 
Payot, 1938. 687 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BRAZIL 
Ministére du travail, de l'industrie et du commerce. Législation sociale brési- 
' lienne. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. 74 pp. 

This pamphlet gives a summary of the basic principles governing the organisa- 
tion of the various institutions concerned with the administration of social legisla- 
tion in Brazil, which may be taken as including all questions of labour, social 
welfare and assistance, and population. 

The purpose and duties of each of these institutions is shown by an account of 
the legislative provisions establishing them and governing their working and the 

provisions prescribing the functions of each. The pamphlet thus constitutes a 
very interesting and complete index to Brazilian labour legislation. 


CANADA 
Board of Review. (Immigration.) Report. Ottawa, 1938. 16 pp. 
A report of the Board of Review appointed in March 1938 by the Canadian 
Government to investigate charges that aliens, in particular Oriental aliens, had 
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been entering Canada illegally in large numbers. Although reaching the conclusion 
that there has been no substantial illegal entry into the Dominion, and that no 
considerable number of Japanese are now illegally resident in Canada, the Board 
recommends the enactment of certain regulations designed to prevent illegal 
entries. It does not recommend the introduction of a system of registration of 
aliens, however, as the results of its enquiry failed to show the necessity of such a 


Department of Mines and Resources. Report of the Department of Mines and 
Resources including Report of Soldier Settlement of Canada for the Fiscal Year ended 
31 March 1938. Ottawa, 1939. 330 pp. 50 cents. 

The section of this report dealing with the work of the Immigration Branch in 
1937-1938 was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 1, 
3 April 1939, pages 443-445. 


Department of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General 
Statistics Bureau. Annual Review of the Employment Situation in Canada during 
1938. Ottawa, 1939. 47 pp., typescript. 25 cents. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 13, 27 March 1939, pages 404-406. 


Royal Commission to investigate the Penal System of Canada. Report. Ottawa, 
Patenaude, 1938. vi + 418 pp. $1. 
This report includes a chapter on the conditions of work and remuneration of | 


prisoners employed in penitentiaries. 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Betaenkning afgivet af Udvalget angaaende Arbejderbeskyttelse. 
Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz, 1938. 664 pp. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 12, 20 March 1939, pages 359-361. 


FRANCE 

Conseil national économique. La main-d’euvre et le chémage. IV. Le probléme 
de Vapprentissage dans les professions industrielles et commerciales. Conclusions 
adoptées par le Conseil national économique dans sa session des 28 et 29 mars 
1938, et rapport présenté par MM. INGRAND et CELIER, auditeurs au Consei! d’Etat. 
Melun, Imp. administrat., 1938. 74 pp. 

This pamphlet reproduces the conclusions reached by the French National 
Economic Council on a Bill referred to it by the Government, the substance of 
which was later embodied in a Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 (cf. Industria 
and Labour Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 3, 18 July 1938, pages 64-66). The text 
of these conclusions is followed by a report drafted by Messrs. Ingrand and Cellier 
setting out the problems connected with apprenticeship (including vocational 
guidance) in industrial and commercial occupations in France, and a note contri- 
buted by the Paris Chamber of Commerce on vocational guidance and apprentice- 
ship in the training schools instituted by that organisation. 

Office départemental du ment de la Seine et de la statistique du travail. 
_ Commission départementale de contréle et d’appel des fonds de chémage. Régle- 
mentation et jurisprudence du chémage. Rapport sur lattribution des allocations de 
chémage a Paris et dans le département de la Seine. Annexe au XIX™* Rapport 
présenté au Conseil général de la Seine par Henri SELiier. Paris, 1938. 278 pp. 


In the absence of a systematic body of regulations relating to unemployment 
relief in France, this work has been prepared in order to provide a coherent inter- 
pretation of the provisions in force. It condenses the established practice of the 
Committee of Control and Appeal of the Unemployment Funds in the department 
of the Seine, a joint body constituted on 3 February 1919. The first part of the 
volume deals with the regulations, and the second with the present legal practice, 
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covering the following questions : general benefit conditions and special benefit, 
conditions for certain occupations or special cases ; and amount, computation and 
conditions of benefit (plurality of insurance benefits, duration, forfeiture, various 
forms of benefit, local joint committees, etc.). The abundance and precision of the 
documentation, which is lucidly examined and classified, make this book a work 
of reference of the first order. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Meport for the Year 1937-38. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 1v + 203 pp. 3s. 

Mention may be made of the sections of this report relating to research into 
heating, ventilation, and acoustics, in buildings, illumination, toxic gases in indus- 
try, dust respirators, and, especially, the work of the British Colliery Owners’ 
Research Association in connection with silicosis and dust nuisance in coal mines, 
underground illumination, and the control of atmospheric conditions in hot and 
deep mines. 


Home Office. Memorandum on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-1938. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 23 pp. 3d. 


Medical Research Council. Alcohol. Its Action on the Human Organism. By a 
Committee originally appointed by the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
and later reconstituted by the Medical Research Council. Third edition, revised. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. xvu1 + 176 pp. Is. 

The first edition of this little book was published in 1918, and the second in 
1924. The work deals in turn with alcohol as a food, the mental effects of alcohol, 
the action of alcohol on the nervous system, digestion, respiration, circulation of 
the blood, and body temperature, the poison action of alcohol, alcohol as a medicine, 
and alcohol and longevity. The last chapter contains some conclusions concerning, 
in particular, the narcotic action of alcohol, its value as a food, and the conditions 
under which the use of alcoholic beverages may be physiologically permissible. 
Appendices to the work include statistical tables giving figures relating to mortality 
from alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver and from all causes in occupational 
groups in England and Wales (1930-1932). There is also a description of the 
processes for determining the alcohol content of blood or urine. 


Ministry of Health. Central Housing Advisory Committee. Demolition Pro- 
cedure Sub-Committee. 7T'he Demolition of Individual Unfit Houses in Rural Areas. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 1v + 16 pp. 4d. 


Ministry of Labour. Memorandum on the Provision of Meals, Medical Inspection 
and Treatment, and Milk and Biscuits by Education Authorities for Boys and Girls 
attending Authorised Courses of Instruction. Scotland. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1938. 13 pp. 3d. 


HUNGARY 

Orszégos Tarsadalombiztosit6é Intézet. Institut national d’Assurances sociales. 
Landes-Sozialversicherungs-Anstalt. Az Orsdgos Tdrsadalombizosité Intézet jelen- 
tése 1936. vi Balesetelhdritasi Tevékenységérél. Az 1936. évben bejelentett balesetek 
statisztikaja. Compte rendu de I’ Institut national d’assurances sociales pour 1936 sur 
Pactivité de la prévention des accidents. Statistique des accidents déclarés en 1936. 
Jahresbericht der Landes-Sozialversicherungs- Anstalt iiber die Unfallverhiitungs- 
tatigkeit im Jahre 1936. Statistikim Jahre 1936 gemeldeten Unfalle. Budapest, 1938. 
129 pp. 


—— Az Orszigos Tarsadalombizosité Intézet 1937. Evi. Zdrészamadasa. 
Budapest, 1938. xv + 270 pp., tables. 
—— Jelentése az 1937. Evi Miikédésérél. Budapest, 1938. 342 pp., illustr. 


INDIA 
Report of the Agent-General for India in the Union of South Africa for the Years 
1936 and 1937. Delhi, 1938. 34 pp. 14 annas or Is. 3d. 
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UNITED PROVINCES , 
Committee on Administration of the Criminal Tribes Act. Report of the Criminal 
Tribes Committee. Lucknow, 1938. 17 pp. 


IRELAND 
Commission of Inquiry into Banking, Currency and Credit, 1938. Reports. 
Dublin, Stationery Office. xxx1 + 694 pp. 5s. 


KENYA 
Native Registration and Statistical Sections. Annual Migration Summary for 
the Year 1937. Nairobi. 14 pp., typescript, tables. 


MAURITIUS 
Annual Report of the Protector of Immigrants for the Year 1937. Port Louis, 
1939. 14 pp. 20 cents. 


MEXICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. Legislacién del Trabajo en los Siglos XVI, XVII 
y XVIII. Relacién entre la Economia, las Artes y los Oficios en la Nueva Espaia. 
Breve ensayo critico. Historia del Movimiento Obrero en México. Vol. I. Mexico, 
1938. 171 pp. 

This work contains an interesting general study of labour legislation in Mexico 
during the colonial period. An analysis is given »f the orders issued by the Spanish 
authorities in connection with the various aspects of labour: conditions of em- 
ployment, wages, prices, profits, and other factors affecting production and con- 
sumption and the distribution of wealth. 

These orders reflect the peculiar historical, economic, political and social 
conditions of New Spain. The work is of the highest importance for the history 
of the development of labour law in Mexico. 


NORWAY 

Rikstrygdeverket. Office national d’assurance. Syketrygden, 1937. L’assurance- 
maladie en 1937. Norges Offisielle Statistik. IX. 154, Statistique officielle de la 
Norvége, série IX, n° 154. Oslo, 1939. 100 pp. 


PALESTINE 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Co-operative Societies in Palestine. 

by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies on Developments during the Years 1921- 

1937. Jerusalem, 1938. 133 pp., tables, map. 150 mils. 3s. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries *’. 


SWEDEN 
Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete, dr 1935. Sveriges Officiella Sta- 
tistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1938. 49 pp. 


Riksférsdkringsanstalten dr 1937. Syeriges O™ciella Statistik. Forsikrings- 
visen. Stockholm, 1938. 31 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour for the Year ended. 
31 December 1937, with which are included the Reports of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner and the Wage Board. Pre- 
toria, 1938. 110 pp., tables. 5s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 
Advisory Council on Social Security. Final Report. 1938. 54 pp. 
This report contains the recommendations of a widely representative committee 
appointed by the Senate and the Social Security Board in May 1937 to study 
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the advisability of amending the Federal old-age insurance system. The recom- 
mendations are classified under the following headings : (1) improvement in the 
structure and scope of the benefits ; (2) expansion of the system to cover a larger 
proportion of the population ; (3) the best method of financing the system and 


of handling the necessary funds. 


Department of Agriculture. Factors to be considered in preparing Minimuin- 
Wage Budgets for Women. By G. S. Weiss, M. Watre and L. Stirr. Retail Pricing 
of a Budget for a Minimum Wage. By Stella Stewart. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 324. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 46 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Development of State Programs 
for the Certification of Teachers. By Benjamin W. Frazier. Bulletin 1938, No. 12. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. vir + 166 pp. 20 cents. 


—— —— Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes. By Ambrose CALIvER. 
Bulletin, 19387, No. 88. Washington, Gov. Printing Office, 1938. x + 187 pp. 
20 cents. 

A study of occupational possibilities for Negroes, undertaken by the Office of 
Education with a view to obtaining a factual basis for the expansion and improve- 
ment of facilities for their vocational instruction and guidance. The general prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment are particularly acute for Negro workers who, 
because of their lack of educational, economic and social opportunities, are among 
the first groups to be affected by economic disturbances. This survey provides a 
useful picture of the present situation as regards vocational education and guidance 
for Negroes ; it also puts forward, in conclusion, a suggested programme for im- 
proving the present situation by Government and other action. 


Department of Labor. Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations in 
Sweden. With appendices. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. vir + 77 pp., 
tables. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet contains the report of the Commission which the United States 
Government sent to Sweden in July 1938 to study industrial relations on the 
spot. The enquiry followed a similar investigation made in Great Britain. 

Without expressing any opinion on the applicability of Swedish methods in 
the United States, the Commission describes workers’ and employers’ organisations, 
the development and nature of collective bargaining (a system which has now 
gained wide acceptance in Sweden even among unorganised employers and in 
small undertakings which, until recent years, had no contact with modern forms of 
organisation and negotiation), the settlement of disputes, the functions of public 
authorities, etc. The report outlines the evolution of methods of preventing and 
settling industrial disputes in Sweden down to the negotiations which, soon after 
the visit of the Commission, led to the conclusion of a general industrial peace 
agreement between the Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions. The conclusion reached is that “ although strikes and lock-outs still 
occur in Sweden, they occur within the framework of a voluntary system of collective 
bargaining in which the settlement of differences by methods of persuasion rather 
than by force has become the order of the day. The endeavor of the representatives 
of both workers and employers is to bring about, by objective factual considera- 
tion, an understanding of the problems with respect for each other’s motives and 
the adoption of policies and agencies which make for peaceful solutions. ”’ 

The report is introduced with an appreciative statement by President Roosevelt. 


—— Bureau of Labor Statistics. P.W.A. and Industry. A four-year study of 
regenerative employment. 75th Congress, 3d Session —- House Document No. 605. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 28 pp., illustr. 

This report is analysed above under “Reports and Enquiries.” 


—— Employment Service. Industrial Classifications and Codes for Use in 
Public Employment Offices. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1988. vim + 78 pp. 
35 cents. 
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Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. Co-operative Purchasing 
through the Illinois Farm Supply Company and its Member County Companies. 
Bulletin No. 27. Washington, 1938. vi + 173 pp., illustr., 
tables. 


—— —— Marketing Fruits and Vegetables Co-operatively. By M. C. Gay. 
Circular No. C-110. Washington, 1938. rv + 78 pp., illustr. 


—— Division of Research. Terminal Fruit Auctions as Marketing Agencies 
for Farmers’ Co-operatives. By Kelsey B. GARDNER. Bulletin No. 29. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. vu + 90 pp., tables, diagrams. 


National Resources Committee. State Conservation of Resources. By Clifford 
J. Hynninc. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. x + 116 pp. 15 cents. 


Rural Electrification Administration. Report 1938. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1939. v1 + 261 pp., illustr., maps, tables. 50 cents. 


Social Security Board. Bureau of Research and Statistics. Division of Health 
Studies. Unemployment and Health Insurance in Great Britain 1911-1937. By 
Marianne SAKMANN. Bureau Report No. 3. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1938. v + 44 pp. 10 cents. 


Works Progress Administration. Inventory. An Appraisal of the Results of 
the Works Progress Administration. Washington, 1938. 100 pp., illustr. 


—— Division of Social Research. Five Years of Rural Relief. By Waller 
Wynne, Jr. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. x11 + 160 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 


—— —— Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects. By Bruce L. MELVIN 
and Elna N. Smrra. Research Monograph XV. Washington, Govt Printing Office, 
1938. xx + 167 pp., illustr., tables. 

A comprehensive survey of the situation faced to-day by youth in rural areas 
in the. United States. It includes chapters on the distribution of rural youth, their 
general economic situation, their educational opportunities, their marital condi- 
tion, and their recreational facilities. Chapter VI discusses the governmental and 
other programmes designed to meet the needs of rural youth, but points out that, 
although much has been accomplished, the majority of young people in rural areas 
has not had the advantages of any special assistance or development programme. 
The concluding chapter suggests the main lines of a future policy for dealing with 
the immediate and long-term problems of rural youth, through the expansion of 
educational and economic opportunities and adequate recreational and social 
facilities for approximately 10,000,000 young persons in rural areas. 


——- —— Survey of Workers separated from WPA Employment in Nine Areas, 
1937. By Verl E. Roperts. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. x1 + 22 pp., 
tables. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labor. Workmen’s Compensation Tables. Prepared by the 
Actuary. Special Bulletin No. 190. New York, 1937. 55 pp. 20 cents. 

A revision of Bulletin No. 120 (1923) containing tables for use in the computa- 
tion of widows’, orphans’ and invalidity pensions. These tables are based on the 
requirements of the New York State Workmen’s Compensation Act, which specifies 
the use of the “ Survivorship Annuitants’ Table of Mortality ’’, the remarriage 
tables of the Royal Dutch Insurance Institution, and interest at 34% per cent. 
per annum for all official computations in connection with the Act. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers. Report of the Indian Employers’ 
Delegation to the 24th Session of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in June 1938. New Delhi. 16 pp. 
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American Institute of Cooperation. American Cooperation, 1938. A collection 
‘of Papers Comprising the Fourteenth Summer Session of the American Institute 


of Cooperation at State Coliege of Washington and University of Idaho, 11-15 
July 1938. Washington, 1938. xiv + 734 pp. 

This book is compiled from the papers delivered at the 1938 Summer Session 
of the American Institute of Cooperation and the discussions which took place 
during the session. Special attention was given to the economic and social founda- 
tions of co-operation, developments and current problems of co-operation, Govern- 
ment programmes and the co-operative pattern, and the co-operative marketing 
of poultry, eggs, milk, manufactured dairy produce, wheat, fruit, vegetables, live- 
stock, wool, and farm supplies. 


American Management Association. A Symposium on Unit Costs. Edwin H. 
Scue.., Chairman. Production Series No. 112. New York, 1939. 60 pp. 


—— Quality and Inventory Control. By R. W. Simon, G. G. Tuomas, D. C. 
Dunpon, H. I. Lewis, A. O. Dorrort and O. D. Retcu. Production Series No. 114. 
New York, 1939. 36 pp. 


Bach, F., and Pefia, M. de la. México y su Petroleo. Sintesis histérica. Mexico, 
** México Nuevo ”’, 1938. 77 pp. 


Bajic, Dr. Stojan. Dvajset let jugoslovanskega delouvnega prava. Reprinted from 
Slovenskega Pravnika, Year LII, Nos. 11-12. Ljubljana, L. Mikus, 1938. 17 pp. 
A short survey of labour legislation in Yugoslavia during the last twenty years. 


Battista, Gianni. Coalizioni d’imprese e corporazioni. Rome, Cremonses, 1938. 
206 pp. 12 lire. 


Beeby, C. E. The Intermediate Schools of New Zealand. A Survey. With Appen- 
dices by C. L. Bartey. New Zealand Council for Educational Research. Auckland, 
Wellington, Melbourne, Sydney, Whitcombe and Tombs ; London, Edinburgh, 
New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Capetown, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
316 pp. 


Bernier, M., and Marx, N. Le service de statistique médicale de la Caisse interdé- 
des assurances sociales de Seine et Seine-et-Oise. 74 pp. 


Bittencourt, Dario de. Das Ordenagdes Filipinas ’’ a Creagdo do Ministerio do 
Trabalho. A Legislagdo Social Trabalhista Brasileira anterior a 1930. Reprinted 
from the review Trabalho, Industria e Comercio, 1st year, September 1938. Porto 
Alegre. 31 pp. 

The author gives a chronological enumeration of the various legislative measures 
promulgated in Brazil for the benefit of the working class from the colonial period 
onward, or, more exactly, between 1595 and 1930, the year in which the Ministry 
of Labour was set up. The list is divided into three sections corresponding to 
the three historical periods : Colonial, Imperial, and Republican. 


Caisse nationale suisse d’assurance en cas d’accidents. Rapport de la commission 
@ experts chargée d’examiner la gestion et V organisation de la Caisse suisse d’assurance 
en cas d’accidents. 1937. 154 pp. 


Chateau, Henri. Le syndicalisme des techniciens en France. These pour le 
doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1938, 131 pp. 


Comité frangais de service social. Journées nationales de service social (23, 24 
octobre 1937). Paris, Masson. 332 pp. 


Compafiia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey. Previsién y Seguridad. 
Almanaque anual para el taller, el hogar y el campo mexicanos. Monterrey, 1939. 
295 pp., illustr. $2. 
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This almanac, like other publications of the same kind, contains a great variety 
of information in popular form. Special reference may be made to the data concern- 
ing social welfare, industrial accidents, occupational diseases, industrial relations, 
physical culture, etc. It is printed in different colours and with a wealth of illus- 
trations, and its form is as attractive as its contents are useful. 


Conference of Research in National Income and Wealth. Studies in Income and 
Wealth. Vol. II. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1938. xm + 
381 pp., tables. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. Proceedings of the First Constitutional 
Convention, held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 14-18 November 1938. 302 +- v1 pp. 
75 cents. 


Cowling, Ellis. Co-operatives in America. Their Past, Present and Future. 
Introduction by J. P. WarBassE. New York, Coward-McCann, 1938. xvi1 + 206 pp. 

After a general survey of economic and social problems and a short history of 
the co-operative movement in some of the most important European countries, 
the author traces the American co-operative movement from its beginnings in the 
XIXth century down to the present day. He shows the influence of the farmers 
and, in the early part of the XXth century, the tremendous part played by the 
immigrants from Finland and Bohemia. The strength and weaknesses of the 
movement are discussed, and also the relations between producers and consumers. 
The book ends with a comparison of the aims and methods of co-operation and of 
capitalism and some considerations on the future of consumers’ co-operation. 


Direction générale des assurances d’état sur la vie. Situation actuelle des assu- 
rances populaires au Japon. Recent Growth of Industrial Insurance in Japan. 
Tokyo, 1938. 11 pp., illustr. : 


Dreyer, Erik. Arbejderbeskyttelse, Udkastet til ny Lovgivning. Copenhagen, 
Forlaget Fremad, 1938. 53 pp. 

Analysis of a recent report by the Committee on the modernisation and codi- 
fication of Danish labour legislation, by the Director of the Danish Labour In- 
spection Service, who was a member of the Committee. A preface is contributed by 
the Minister of Social Affairs, emphasising the desirability of thorough discussion 
of the subject in all quarters before any new legislation is adopted. 


Folks, Homer. Changes and Trends in Child Labor and its Control. An address 
at the Thirty-third Annual Luncheon of the National Child Labor Committee 
held in connection with the 65th Annual Session of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Seattle, Washington, 29 June 1988. New York, National Child 
Labor Committee, 1938. 30 pp. 


Forstrém Arne. Helserdd for Sjéfolk. Oslo, Norges Handels og Sjéfartstidendes 
Trykkeri, 1938. 30 pp. 

This pamphlet, written by Mr. Arne Forstrém at the request of the Norwegian 
Shipowners’ Association and the Norwegian Seamens’ Union, is intended to provide 
seamen with information concerning the diseases to which they are most commonly 
exposed, such as tuberculosis and tropical and venereal diseases. The author, who 
has spent many years at sea, and has a close acquaintance with life on board ship, 
also gives, in chapters on general hygiene, nutrition, and physical exercise, advice 
to seamen as to the best means of keeping fit while at sea. 


Heiser, Dr. Victor G. Do Good Working Conditions Pay? An address to the 
N. A. M. Congress of American Industry. A Factual Summary of Health Standards 
and Practices in Industry To-day. New York, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1938. 36 pp. 5 cents. 

In addition to an address delivered by Dr. Heiser to the annual Congress of 
American Industry (December 1938) in which he points out some of the reasons 
why healthy working conditions are desirable in a factory, this pamphlet contains 
a factual report submitted by him to the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
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Committee on Healthful Working Conditions, reviewing the minimum require- 
ments of factory hygiene and showing how far the standards set out are applied in 
industry in the United States both in large and in small companies. Industrial 
medical services, sanitation, lighting, heating and ventilation, and safety, are 
described as the ‘‘ major components of working environment ”’ and are considered 
in turn. In Dr. Heiser’s opinion, apart from the humanitarian and social aspects 
of the question, the establishment of healthy working conditions should prove a 
- profitable investment for both large and small industries. 


Herschdérfer, Dr. M. Die Vertriebsreichweite und die Vertriebsorganisation 
der Massenfertigungsbetriebe. Zurich, Kommissionsverlag Organisator, 1939. 
Iv + 189 pp. 


Hill, T. Arnold. The Negro and Economic Reconstruction. Bronze Booklet No. 5. 
Washington, Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 18 pp., tables. 

An economic interpretation of the Negro problem in the United States. The 
book includes an account of the part played by the Negro in American history, the 
present economic and social position and problems of Negro workers, and their 
general prospects for the future. The author emphasises the view that the Negroes, 
as a minority group (about 10 per cent. of the total population), must press their 
rightful claim to an equitable share in the benefits of social legislation and any 
general progress towards economic and social security, and that, in order to do so 
effectively, they must utilise fully all available instruments of popular pressure 
such as the vote, the courts, organisation, and education. 


Hong Kong Shanghai Industrial Co-operatives Promotion Committee. The 
People Strike Back! Or the Story of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Hong Kong, 
1988. 68 pp. illustr., map. 

A plea for the economic defence of China and the building up of its productive 
power through a State supported by an industrial co-operative movement. A prac- 
tical plan for an “ economic offensive ’’ is discussed in some detail. 


Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compensation Agencies. Second Annual 
Meeting of the Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compensation A ies, 
Washington, D.C., 20-22 October 1938. Typescript. 

Proceedings of the annual conference of State administrators of the United 
States unemployment compensation legislation. The subjects on the agenda for 
study and discussion included economies in the administration of unemployment 
insurance laws, various alternatives for the simplification of the laws in several 
particulars, the unification of insurance and placement work within the States, the 
problems of Federal-State co-operation, and the future réle of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Unemployment Compensation Agencies. The discussions at the confer- 
ence are particularly interesting in the light of the experience gained by State 
administrators in dealing with the practical problems of unemployment insurance. 
Various resolutions were passed by the delegates in executive session, and the 
reports of the six standing committees of the Conference were considered. The 
Conference meetings were attended by the executive and technical staffs of the 

’ State agencies and by members of the staff of the Social Security Board. 


Isakoff, Jack F. The Public Works Administration. Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XXIII, No. 3. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 24. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1938. 166 pp. $1.50. 

An attempt to analyse, from an administrative point of view, the functioning 
of the Public Works Administration. Although leaving aside, for the most part, 
the larger economic, social, political and legal problems involved in a public works 
programme such as that of the Public Works Administration, the study is a useful 
and well-documented description of policy and organisation. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine. Economic Research Institute. Housing in Jewish 
Palestine. Jerusalem, 1938. 193 pp., illustr. 

This report contains the first results of an investigation of housing conditions 
in Jewish Palestine carried out by experts of the Economic Research Institute of 
the Jewish Agency. It deals with the present housing situation and puts forward 
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various suggestions for reform. After a survey of housing conditions in the slums 
of Jerusalem and among the settlers in Haifa Bay, the report describes the housing 
scheme of the Palestine Labour Organisation (Histadruth), and the planning of 
rural settlements. The movement of land prices and the economic and financial 
prerequisites for cheaper rents are also considered. The last chapter deals with 
the experience gained in organised housing by other countries, and its applicability 
to Palestine. The report includes a number of photographs. 


Keskusosuusliike Hankkija. The Hankkija Wholesale Co-operative Society Ltd. 
Compiled by the Hankkija Society’s Extension Department. Helsingfors, Pellervo 
Society, 1938. 41 pp., illustr. 


Kuezynski, Jiirgen. Hunger and Work. Statistical Studies. Foreword by 
R. Coprpock. New York, International Publishers, 1938. xu +- 132 pp. 

A statistical study written to call attention to the fact that large numbers of 
workers in Great Britain, who are in full employment, are living below the standard 
which Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, whom the author describes as ‘‘ the greatest author- 
ity in the country on the study of the cost of living ’’, found to be the minimum 
for ensuring physical efficiency. The author points out in the preface that, although 
his book deals exclusively with workers, there are a number of people outside the 
scope of the enquiry who are also living below the poverty line. Mr. Kuczynski 
first discusses Mr. Rowntree’s minimum budgets for (1) a man working in the 
town, his wife, and three children, (2) an independent woman worker, and (3) an 
agricultural worker and his family, and finds them insufficient. Then, after a short 
chapter on wage statistics, he examines the wages paid in the basic industries of 
the country, and reaches the conclusion that 6 million adult workers are earning 
less than what Mr. Rowntree regards as a minimum, and are consequently underfed, 
underclothed, and underhoused. Finally, in the last part of the book he maintains 
that the economic position of workers in general has deteriorated since 1931. 


Landau, Ludwick. Gospodarka gwiatowa. Produkcja i dochéd spoleczny w 
licazbach. L’ économie mondiale. La production et le revenu social en chiffres. Instytut 
gospodarstwa spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Warsaw, 1939. 
vii + 151 pp. 


Lehmann, Andrée. Les contrats collectifs et V égalité de salaire. Rapport présenté 
au Congrés de la Ligue francaise pour le droit des femmes (Paris, 29-31 octobre 
1938). 12 pp. 3 fr. 


Linde, Dr. Hans. Preussischer Landesausbau. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
landlichen Gesellschaft in Sud-Ostpreussen am Beispiel des Dorfes Piassutten/Kreis 
Ortelsburg. 7. Beiheft zum Archiv fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft und Bevélkerungs- 
politik. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1939. v + 95 pp., tables, maps. 


Léwenstein, Ruth. Die soziale Lage der Verkduferin im Warenhaus. Eine 
sozialstatistische Studie auf Grund von Untersuchungen in einem Ziiricher Waren- 
haus. Inaugural-Dissertation der Philologisch-Historischen Abteilung der hohen 
Philosophischen Fakultaét der Universitat Basel. Wiirzburg, Richard Mayr, 1937. 


78 pp. 


Macneil, Douglas H. Seven Years of Unemployment Relief in New Jersey 1930- 
1936. A Report prepared for the Committee on Social Security. Washington, 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1938. x11 + 307 pp. 


Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain. Main Recommendations of Royal 
Commission on Safety in Coal Mines. London, 1938. 35 pp. 


Murray, Sister M. Teresa Gertrude. Vocational Guidance in Catholic 
Schools. A Study of Development and Present Status. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. vit + 163 pp. $1.60 (post paid). 

This study of the work of Catholic secondary schools in the field of vocational 
education and guidance includes an analysis of its present strong and weak points 
and various recommendations for improving guidance work. In view of the increas- 
ing emphasis placed on vocational guidance by Catholic educators and the as yet 
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relatively immature development of guidance programmes in Catholic secondary 
schools, the study would appear to be of great practical use in stimulating further 
interest in the subject and in suggesting new methods and technique to persons 


engaged in guidance work. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Workers Over 40. A Survey by the 
National Association of Manufacturers of its Member Companies to determine the 
Status of ‘‘ Workers 40 and Over’’. New York. 1938. 64 pp. 

This survey was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 10, 6 March 1939, pages 299-301. 

—— Committee on Employment Relations. Employment Relations. Report 
submitted at the N. A. M. Congress of American Industry, New York, December 
1938. 11 pp. 5 cents. 

The Employment Relations Committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has endeavoured during 1938 to promote widespread acceptance in 
industry of the “‘ model employment procedures ’’ adopted by the 1937 Congress 
of American Industry. This leaflet sets forth specific recommendations on the 
following subjects: sound labour policy ; workers over 40 ; foreman training and 
education ; industrial psychology ; the annual wage and guaranteed employment ; 
profit-sharing ; the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Health Insurance Plans. A. — Mutual 
Benefit Associations. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 9. New York, 1938. 34 pp. 

This study is based on information supplied, early in 1938, by a representative 
selection of works sickness funds in the United States (279 funds in undertakings 
employing 921,269 persons). The first chapter analyses the rules of mutual-benefit 
associations concerning membership, contributions, and benefits, and the second 
describes the methods of administration. The remaining three chapters are con- 
cerned with activities other than sickness insurance carried on by mutual-benefit 
associations, the rivalry between the associations and group health insurance 
institutions, and changes in the rules of associations during the last ten years. 


—— Personnel Policies Affecting Salesmen. Studies in Personnel Policy. No. 4. 
New York, 1938. 19 pp. $1. 

National Office Management Association. Proceedings of the National Office 
Management Association 1938. Nineteenth Annual Conference, Montreal, Canada, 
6-8 June. 125 pp. 

Neitzel, Dr. Erich. Die Gasmaske im Dienste des Arbeiterschutzes. Sonder- 
abdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Schiess- u. Sprengstoffwesen, Munich, 
1938. 32 pp., tables. 

Nihon Iji-Eisei Tsushin-Sha. Kokumin Kenko Hoken Horei to Kaisetsu. Tokyo, 


1988. 354 pp. 
Commentary on the Japanese Act relating to sickness insurance and the relevant 


administrative orders. 

Nixon, J. W. On the Statistics Available concerning the Occupied Population of 
the World and its Distribution. Reprinted from the Review of the International 
Institute of Statistics. 1988 : 8. 17 pp. 


Orr, Douglass W., and Orr, Jean W. Health Insurance with Medical Care. The 
British Experience. Foreword by David LLoyp GreorcGe. Introduction by Helen 
Hai. New York, Macmillan, 1938. x11 + 271 pp. 

An American doctor and his wife, a social worker, present a study of the British 
health insurance scheme and, more generally, of the medical services available to 
the working population of Great Britain. The method of study is original : most 
of the data were gathered at first hand in the course of interviews with numerous 
insured persons, doctors, and social workers. Of special interest are the replies of 
insured persons to a questionnaire designed to elicit their experience and ap- 
preciation of the scheme. The book, therefore, is a valuable complement to the 
existing analyses of the scheme based solely upon documentary sources. The 
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authors’ conclusions are generally favourable as regards the value of the scheme, 
the chief shortcomings of which “ arise from its statutory limitations, the remedy 
for which is to be found, not in sacrificing any of the principles of the scheme, 
but rather in extending its scope and activities ’’. 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning), Report on Agricultural Research in 
Great Britain. A Survey of its Scope, Administrative Structure and Finance, and 
of the Methods of Making its Results known to Farmers, with Proposals for Future 
Development. London, 1938. vi + 146 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Pitman, I. J., and Miles, R. A. The Employer and the New Education Act. Being 
a booklet prepared to help employers to adjust their policy and practice to the 
conditions introduced by “‘ Beneficial Employment’’. Prepared from findings of 
the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Council of the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education. London, British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education, 1938. 24 pp. 


Profit, B. L’éducation mutuelle a Vécole. (Coopération scolaire francaise). Preface 
by Henri Préron. Cahiers de la Centrale, Vol. XIII. Amay, Centrale du P. E. S. 
de Belgique. 335 pp. 

The author does not consider the promotion of co-operation in primary schools 
as a method of propaganda in favour of a particular form of economy. He would 
imbue the whole of school life with co-operative doctrine and make it an instrument 
of practical and liberal education no longer based on dogma and authority, but 
on science and freedom. He shows how the co-operative grouping of young school 
children provides an environment and a method favourable to moral, civic, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, physical, health and occupational education. The pedagogical 
doctrine he expounds has been tested by the author during a long and successful 
experiment ; it is in harmony with, and provides a practical means of giving effect 
to, the thought of the great pedagogues of the Renaissance, especially Montaigne, 
and those of modern times from Durkheim to Claparéde, Decroly, Dewey, Ferri¢ére, 


Piaget, ete. 


Purdue University. Industrial Personnel Institute. Personnel and Industrial 
Relations. Proceedings of the Industrial Personnel Institute, held at Purdue University 
28 June-3 July 1937. Edited by J. E. Watrers and R. Y. GREENLY. Extension 
Series No. 41. Engineering Extension Department. Lafayette, Ind., 1938. 162 pp. 


Many universities in the United States have set up during recent years special 
departments for the study of industrial relations and personnel management. Most 
of them have held conferences, among which the ‘Industrial Relations Institute ”’, 
convened by Purdue University in 1937, takes a prominent place. The report 
reproduces the papers presented to the Institute, which are grouped in four parts 
under the following headings : ‘“‘ The Organisation and Administration of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Work ”’, ‘‘ Industrial Training and Education ”’, “ Indus- 
trial Relations ’’, and ‘‘ Personnel Methods and Technique’’. Part II contains 
interesting information on the various methods of training employees: the panel 
method, the conference method, the monograph method, etc. Special mention 
may be made of the papers contributed by Mr. W. L. Coox (“ The Place of the 
Personnel Function in Management”), Mr. Owen D. Youne (“ The Science of 
Better Living”), and Mr. J. Walter Drerz (‘ Fundamentals Dealings with 
Workers ”’). 


Ray, Joanny. Les Marocains en France. Institut des hautes études marocaines. 
Collection des centres d’études juridiques publiée sous la direction de René Horr- 
HERR. Tome XVIII. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 406 pp., maps. 

The author describes the social, ethnical, economic, legal and administrative 
aspects of Moroccan immigration into France. This survey, which is fully docu- 
mented, would appear to be exhaustive, at least for the present, but as a contribu- 
tion to the study of migration problems it has a value transcending the special 
case, full of interest in itself, which the author has selected for examination. After 
a detailed account of the advantages—especially the economic advantages—of the 
Moroccan current of immigration and the features which he considers undesirable 
(clandestine immigration, imperfect assimilation, loss of home ties, and mixed 
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marriages), Mr. Ray puts forward the following suggestions with a view to 
improving present conditions : unrestricted but protected emigration, the estab- 
lishment of systematic statistical records, indirect administrative control, and a 
central recruiting service, which should be a responsible agency set up by the 
employers of Moroccan labour and offering the necessary guarantees of employ- 
ment and repatriation, thus avoiding the demand for excessive deposits of 
security and multitudinous formalities. A full bibliography is appended. 


Reichsverband deutscher Landsversicherungsanstalten. Bericht iiber die Arbeiten 
des Zweiten Internationalen Kongresses der Sozialversicherungsfachleute in Dresden, 
4.-8. September 1936. Stuttgart, Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1938. 218 pp. 


Renard, Louis. Le mouvement coopératif de consommation en France. Paris, 
Les presses universitaires de France, 1938. 254 pp., illustr. 

This book, which is published under the auspices of the French Central Office 
for the Promotion of Co-operation in Schools, deals with the origin and principles 
of the consumers’ co-operative movement, its structure, and its present situation, 
in France. It is designed as an educational handbook on co-operation for managers, 
officials, and employees, of co-operative societies and for young people attending 
continuation courses in primary schools, evening classes, teachers’ training schools, 
etc. The data included are arranged so as to provide an outline for lessons or talks. 
Each chapter is preceded by a short summary emphasising the central idea devel- 
oped, and followed by a selection of books and sources forming a kind of anthology 
of the literature on co-operation. Numerous illustrations add to the concrete and 
practical nature of the teaching contemplated. The book should admirably fulfil 
the purpose for which it is intended. 


Rézler, Gyula. A magyar nagyipari munkdssdg kialakuldésa 1867-1914. Buda- 
pest, Rekord Kényvkiad6, 1938. 209 pp. 

A well-documented history of the working class in Hungary from the beginning 
of modern industry to the war of 1914-1918. The author devotes special attention 
to the efforts of industrial workers to achieve occupational and political organ- 
isation. 


Riesman, David. Medicine in Modern Society. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1938. 226 pp. $2.50. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Including the Farmer’s Guide to Agricultural Research. Vol. 99. 
‘London, 1938. 556 + cxxxvi pp., illustr. 15s. 


Scemama, Robert. La Tunisie agricole et 'ceuvre de la France. Etude historique, 
législative et économique, contribuant a Vidée d’une politique d’Empire concertée, 
coordonnée et harmonisée. Prefaces by Théodore STEEG and Roger Picarp. Biblio- 
théque de science économique sous la direction de Bertrand Nocaro. VI. Paris, 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1938. xm + 531 pp. 

This important work deals in turn with the following questions : the 
structural reforms in the financial organisation and the system of land tenure in 
the Protectorate of Tunis ; the development of the country by means of modern 
equipment, credit facilities, agricultural organisation and publicity, land settlement, 
and a supply of agricultural labour ; the principal crops and stock-breeding ; the 
economic depression and State intervention in the sphere of agricultural credit, 
land reform, official land settlement schemes, and the organisation and reform of 
agricultural mari:eting ; and the agricultural and rural economic programme in 
Tunis in relation to French imperial policy. In the last part of the work the author 
emphasises the need for reforms such as the establishment of a Tunisian economic 
-council, co-ordination of services and economic and statistical information, 
encouragement of the French and Native peasantry, development of water power 
for agricultural purposes, occupational organisation in agriculture, rural handi- 
crafts, and assistance through the provision of work. He advocates a policy of 
Franco-Tunisian solidarity and an imperial economic policy based on a plan of 
organisation of production and marketing, and on better co-ordination of adminis- 
trative and economic agencies in North Africa and in all French possessions. 
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Schalk, Dr. Ir. F. J. C. van der. Een Analyse van de Arbeidsproductiviteit in 
Nederland. An Analysis of Labour Productivity in the Netherlands. Tekst (Text). 
xl + 112 pp. Grafieken (Charts). 1v + 32 pp. Tabellen (Tables). 35 pp. Neder- 
landsch Economisch Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute. Nr. 24. Haar- 
lem, F. Bohn, 1938. 2.50 fi. 


Serebrennikov, G. N. The Position of Women in the U.S.S.R. London, Victor 
Gollancz, 1937. 288 pp. 


Shadid, Dr. M. Principles of Co-operative Medicine. Elk City, Oklahoma. 129 pp. 

Dr. Shadid, director of the first co-operative hospital in the United States, 
sets forth the fundamental principles of co-operative medicine organised by co- 
operative health associations. These prirciples are: group medical practice ; 
periodical payment ; consumers’ co-operative control ; and preventive medicine. 

The author’s personal experience gives particular value to the chapters devoted 
to the organisation of health associations and co-operative hospitals. 


Silicosis and Asbestosis. By Various Authors. Edited by A. J. Lanza, M.D. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938. xxvi + 439 pp. 

Dr. Lanza presents a concise survey of the medical and public-health aspects 
of silicosis and asbestosis prepared in collaboration with eminent authorities on 
the subject in Great Britain and in the United States. He deals in turn with the 
history of the two diseases, their etiology, symptoms, and diagnosis (including 
Roentgen-ray diagnosis), the pathology of the diseases in man, and experimental 
pathology, the occupational, preventive and legislative aspects in Great Britain, 
compensation, technical measures of prevention, and the economic and social 
aspects. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography. 


Silva, Jorge Gustavo. Un Hombre Libre en una Conferencia del Trabajo. Criticas 
y Heterodoxias Econémicas. Santiago de Chile, El] Imparcial, 1938. 73 pp. 

The author, who was a delegate of the Government of Haiti at the first American 
Labour Conference, held in Santiago (Chile) in January 1936, outlines in this 
brochure the part he played in the work of that assembly, the subjects discussed, 
and the results achieved. The survey is accompanied by a commentary reflecting 
the author’s personal views and by historical references and other comments which 
reveal an unusually wide knowledge of social problems. 


Simonet, Fernand. Le petit commerce de détail. Sa lutte avec le grand commerce 
de détail. Collection de I’Ecole des sciences commerciales et économiques de |’ Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Paris, Librairie d’économie commerciale, 1937. 284 pp. 

The author aims at “‘ reducing to order the medley of exaggeration and lies *’ 
which characterises the dispute between large and small retail traders, and defining 
the principles which can help to solve this important economic and social problem. 
After analysing the data underlying the dispute and the regulations applied in 
different countries with a view to settling it, he reaches the conclusion that the 
best solution open to small traders is a recourse to co-operative methods. By 
numerous examples he shows the advantages obtained in retail trade organised 
on this basis, and suggests the commercial practices to be adopted in order to 
arrive at even better results. 


Smith, Marion B. A Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in Louisiana. 
Foreword by Homer L. Garrett, Ed, D. and T. Lynn Smirn, Ph. D. Louisiana 
State University Studies No. 35. Louisiana, State University Press, 1938. 130 pp., 
tables. 


Socialinio draudimo statistikos 1935-1937 metrastis. Kaunas, “‘ Sveikatos ir 
Darbas ’’, 1988. 136 pp., illustr. 

This statistical year-book relating to social insurance in Lithuania contains 
three contributions on the working of the compulsory sickness and industrial 
accident insurance schemes and numerous statistical tables showing the develop- 
ment of sickness insurance during the period 1935-1937 and the results of the 
working of the accident insurance fund during 1937. 
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Sokolsky, George E. The Labor Crisis in the United Staies. New York, John 
Wiley ; London, Chapman and Hall, 1938. 29 pp. 


Spencer, William H. The National Railroad Adjustment Board. Studies in 
Business Administration, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Ix + 65 pp. 


_ Strachan, J. E. The School Looks at Life. An Experiment in Social Education. 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research. Auckland, Wellington, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Whitcombe and Tombs ; London, Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Capetown, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1938. 117 pp. 


Studentowicz, Kazimierz. Polityka gospodarcza Panstwa. Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 
1937. vii + 242 pp. 


Thibaut, Raymond. Cartels et concurrence dans la métallurgie frangaise. Thése 
pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les presses 
modernes, 1938. 166 pp. 


Thomas, R. L’échelle mobile des salaires. Thése pour le doctorat. Université 
de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie \ echnique et économique, 1938. 237 pp. 


Ueberschaar, Dr. Helmut. Landarbeitsrecht. Berlin, J. Neumann, 1938. 102 pp. 


University of California. Bureau of Public Administration. Low Cost Housing 
Legislation. Prepared by Arthur Harris. 1937 Legislative Problems, No. 11. 
(Extra Session, 1938.) Berkeley, 1938. 22 pp., typescript. 

Urwick, L. Scientific Principles and Organisation. Institute of Management 
Series, No. 19. New York, American Management Association, 1938. 16 pp. 

This pamphlet adds another to the many contributions made by Mr. L. Urwick 
to the theory of scientific management. It contains numerous original ideas and 
constructive suggestions. The most important concept worked out is that of the 
four main types of relationships : line relations, lateral relations, functional rela- 
tions, and staff relations. They are illustrated by an organisation chart. Confining 
himself to the static or structural aspect of the subject, the author defines organis- 
ation as “ determining what activities are necessary to any purpose and 
them in groups which may be assigned to individuals’. So much has been said 
and written on “principles of organisation ’’ that the author’s enumeration of 
them will be of interest to students of management. Mr. Urwick states eight 
general principles, which are applicable to all forms of organisation ; three of them 
are formulated by Taylor, two by Mooney and Reiley, one by Graicunas, and two 
by the author himself. 


Vianna, Oliveira. Problemas de direito corporativo. Rio de Janeiro, José Olympio, 
1938. 300 pp. 

Dr. Oliveira Vianna has collected here a series of articles in defence of a scheme 
for the organisation of labour courts, which was drafted by a committee of experts 
on which he sat at the Brazilian Ministry of Labour. 

Almost the sole purpose of the book is to set forth the complex case for the 
theory that labour courts have power to make law, as against the view that to 
confer such powers on labour courts would be incompatible with the national 
Constitution of 1934. Ultimately the issue lies between the old individualist notion 
of law derived from Roman and French sources, and embodied in the existing 
legal system, and the modern notion based on the development of the social func- 
tions of law. 

The book is of considerable historical interest. 


Walter, Dr. Ulrich. Der Gartenbau der Welt. Eine statistische Ubersicht auf 
Grund amtlichen Materials. Berlin, Gartnerische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1938. 64 pp., 
tables. 


Weber, Dr. Max. Gegenwartsfragen der schweizerischen Wirtschaft. Berne, 
A. Francke, 1938. 96 pp. 


Age 
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After a short review of the different aspects of the economic depression in 
Switzerland from 1929 to 1936, the author analyses the various factors that have 
contributed to the recovery of the market and enumerates the problems that 
remain to be solved—in particular, the promotion of exports and the tourist trade, 
the reconstruction of agriculture, structural unemployment, credit policy, etc. 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Wharton Assembly Addresses 1938. 
By B. S. Rowntres, C. A. Dykstra, G. W. SHEPHERD, H. J. Laski, and W. A. 
Ware. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 66 pp. $1. 

Among the addresses collected in this volume special mention may be made of 
“The Modern Labor Problem” (B. Seebohm Rowntree) and “ Managing our 
‘Cities ” (C. A. DyKsTRA). 


Wilbois, Joseph. L’action sociale en pays de missions. Les institutions de la 
société paienne. Leur pression sur les nouveaux convertis. Nécessité de christianiser 
le milieu social. Collection de documents et de témoignages pour servir 4 l’histoire 
de notre temps. Paris, Payot, 1938. 150 pp. 18 fr. 

The principal institutions of pagan society in Africa centre round the family 
organisation, not as it is understood in Europe, but comprising a wide community, 
an avunculate or a patriarchy. All social and economic life is influenced by the 
polygamic family structure. In the author’s opinion, the basic reforms necessary 
for social action consist, therefore, first in substituting the social unit based on 
pair marriage for the bigger community unit. Parallel action in the economic 
and social spheres should contribute towards a legitimate emancipation of the 
Natives and ensure the independence of the monogamic family. The general lines 
to be followed can be summarised as follows : neither the iron and cotton industries 
nor large-scale farms employing agricultural wage earners should be introduced 
without proper safeguards ; each Native married couple should be given a field ; 
food crops should be raised in preference to other crops ; in order to avoid a multi- 
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The Economic Record 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ECONOMIC SOCIETY 
OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Published half-yearly in June and December. 
Single copies 5/— (Australia), Annual subscription 10/— (Australian) 


The Economic Record publishes authoritative articles by 
recognised economists on economic, financial, labour 
and social conditions in Australia and New Zealand. 


It is the only journal in Australia which examines these 
questions from a scientific point of view. 


A list of the most important contributions to the last 
two numbers will indicate the value of the Journal 
to students of Australian and New Zealand affairs : 


June 1938. 


The Theory of Interest. L. G. MELVILLE. 


Towards Industrial Peace in Australia. (Review 
Article.) N. Cowrer. 


A Sample of Unemployment in Victoria. E. E. Warp. 
British [Migration ,to Australia — Demographic 

and Social Aspects. W. D. Forsyra. 
The Basic Wage in Australia. G. ANDERSON. 


December 1938. 


The Theory of Interest, II. L. G. MELVILLE. 
Problems of the Commonwealth Grants Commis- 
sion. J. A. MaxweELL. 
The Co-ordination of Road and Rail Transport in 
New Zealand. J. 
Australia’s National Income 
I. A Fresh Computation. F. R. E. Mautpon. 
II. Grumbles and Queries. L. F. Grain. 
III. Rejoinder. Colin CLARK. 
State Finance in the Post-Depression Period in 
New Zealand. L. W. Hott. 
The Population Policy of National-Socialist 
Germany. A. LoDEWYCEX. 


Use and Abuse of the Good Earth. G. L. Woop. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers. 
The Managing Director 
THE MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Melbourne, N. 3., Victoria, Australia. 
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Three Important Publications 
_ of the International Labour Office on the East 


Industrial Labour in India 


This report on the problems of industrial labour in India has just 
been published. After an explanatory chapter on the geographical, 
social and political setting of these problems, the report deals succes- 
sively with the nature and extent of industrial employment, labour 

tion, industrial relations, employment and 
health and safety, hours of work, wages, standards of living, hous- 
ing and welfare. 
GENEVA, 1988, vill -++ 835 pp. Price : 7s. 6d. ; $2.00 


Labour Conditions in Indo-China 


The Office has just added a further contribution to the study 
of labour conditions in Asiatic countries by the publication of the 
results of an enquiry into the situation in Indo-China, a em 
which has an old agricultural tradition, but in which French colo 
sation has introduced an industrial structure. 


This study explains the important social developments which took place in 
Indo-China during the last months of 1936 and which resulted in the promulgation 
of a veritable Labour Code for both indigenous and European workers. The account 
of Indo-China’s labour legislation is, therefore, of real topical interest. 

In general, the study shows that, if “ s conditions ” exist in Indo-China 
which tend to perpetuate cld custums, and if the Annamite worker is net the same 
as the Western worker, there is nevertheless in that country a real working popu- 
lation for whose protection legal regulations are absolutely necessary. 

The study of the I.L.O. stresses the benefits to be obtained in these fields by a 

conceived co-operative movement. 


GENEVA, 1938. 831 pp. Price : 7s. 6d. ; $2.00 


Problems of Industry in the East 


Under the title Problems of Industry in the East with Special 
Reference to India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies, the Office has published a Report prepared by Mr. Haroip 
Butter, Director of the International Labour Office (1932-1938), 
after his visit to those countries during the winter of 1937-38 at 
the invitation of the Governments concerned. 


CuaprTer I : India. 

Labour Legislation. — Present Conditions of Work. — Industrial 
Relations. — Collective Bargaining and Trade Unionism. -— Wages 
and Living Standards. — Industrial Efficiency. — Education and 
Efficiency. — Health and Efficiency. — The Standard of Living. 

II: French India, Ceylon and Malaya. 

French India, Ceylon : Estate Workers. — Industrial Legislation. 

Malaya : Labour on Plantations. — Labour in Mines. — Indus- 
trial Legislation. 

CuaptTer III : The Netherlands Indies. 

Population and Production. — Labour Conditions. — Estate 

Workers. — Industrial Labour. — Plenty and Poverty. 
CuapTER IV : Conclusion. 
“ Should be read by all interested in international politics 


and trade labour problems and the world-quaking movements in 
the Far East....” International Affairs (London). 


Geneva, 1988. 1v + 74 pp. Price : 1s. 6d.; $0.40 
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Publications of the International Labour Office 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Studies and Reports, Series M 


Economy in the Administration 
of Medical and Pharmaceutical Benefits 
under Social Insurance 


This publication is the first study undertaken on a@ capital task 
which social insurance funds have to face, viz.: that of organising 
their medical and pharmaceutical benefits according to the principle 
of possible efficacy combined with the costs. 

analyses at meme pe. the duties of the social insurance doctor, 
in the i to modern conceptions of medicine, from the point of view of the appli- 


cation of the principle of economy in diagnosis, therapy and prophylaxis. 
In the second the criteria of economy and 


The whole work is more documen ‘than di doctrinal, and is intended to stimu- 
late the study of the rational organisation of medical services in social insurance. 

“... constitutes the first systematic treatise on a problem which is of 
supreme importance both for social insurance and for all public health 
agencies.”” — The Medical Officer (London). 


Geneva, 1938. vi + 382 pp. PRICE : Paper cover : 7s., $1.75 


No. 14 


The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity 
for Work in Social Insurance 


The first chapter of this work reviews the at conceptions by reference 
to which disabilities and their consequences may be assessed. The second deals 
with the different methods of evaluation, most of which lead to the expression of 
the economic loss incurred as a percentage of totai inca ity. The task of the 
bodies responsible for evaluation is often facilitated by use of schedules, and 
these form the subject of the third chapter. 


The next two chapters are concerned with the minimum of incapacity 
for which benefit is pa a in quite different ways .- as workmen’s 
compensation or invalidity insurance is in question—and the ng-point of 


The last two chapters are devoted to the problem of the review of incapacity 
and to the constitution of the bodies responsible for evaluating incapac 
Two appendices are attached to the study : the one contelns texts of, or ex- 
tracts from, the incapacity schedules used in various countries, and the other 
duces the conclusions on the evaluation of incapacity which were formulated by 
the meeting of experts arranged by the Internatio Labour Office in No 


1936. 

“,.. It fs rich in information, and the subject matter is so well arranged 
that the reader has no difficulty in finding way about and picking out 
what he wants ". — (The Lancet, London). 

“A well-documented and most helpful contribution to a subject which is 
ran 8 to be of increasing importance with the expansion of industrial medi- 
— British Medical Journal (London). 

“ Students of workmen’s compensation and invalidity insurance are 
(Cheeses). the I.L.O. for this careful study.” — The Social Service Review 

icago). 

GENEVA, 1937. xvi + 375 pp. 8vo. PRICE: Paper cover: 10s. 6d., $2.75 


In preparation : No. 16 
STATISTICAL BASES OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


7 
No. 15 
' crete cases Of various sickness insurance schemes whic y apply them in 
: the organisation of medical and pharmaceutical benefits. 
The third ae brings together documents of an international character dealing 
with the app ication of the principle of economy in social sickness insurance : 
the conclusions adopted by the Expert Committee convened by the International 
Labour Office ; the —_ principles formulated _ the International Professional 
| Association of Medical Practitioners; and the solutions proposed by the Inter- 
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